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PROPHETISM AND PRE-PROPHETISM 


What reader of the Bible does not recognize the fact that with 
Amos and Hosea a new era is introduced into the history of biblical 
thought ? These prophets set the fashion of those who are to follow 
them along several lines. The fashion thus set had to do not only 
with the external form of prophecy, but also with the inner content. 
From this time forward the prophetic sermons are written out, while 
heretofore they could hardly be called sermons and were not written. 
Likewise, from this time onward the prophet seems more and more 
to separate himself from the great majority of prophets of which he 
was one, as well as from his fellow-men, and to preach, not that 
which was to please the multitude, but that which distressed and 
angered them. Our conceptions of prophecy rest upon data connected 
with Amos, Hosea, and their followers. It will be remembered that 
Amos himself says (7:14), “I am not a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet.” What did-he mean? The word nabhi translated in this 
passage stood in the mind of Amos for a body of men living in his 
own times. With these he had no official connection. The nebhiim 
had occupied the field in the centuries that preceded Amos. One 
of the most important of the number was Micaiah-ben-Imlah. The 
story of his attitude toward the kings of Israel and Judah is note- 
worthy. He was the first of all the representatives of Old Testament 
prophecy to oppose the “crowds” of prophets. He knew that they 
did not know the mind of God. He stood above them and against 
them. Thus it was with all the prophets who followed him, and 
thus the distinction between true and false prophecy was established. 
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The prophets beginning with Amos had forerunners—those who 
prepared the way. These were Samuel and the nebhiim of his day, 
Nathan, Ahijah, Micaiah, Elijah, and Elisha, with the hundreds of 
nebhiim in their day. These men did not write. They were preachers, 
and the prophets followed. They were pre-prophets. The work of 
Moses in a still earlier period, which briefly we may call Mosaism, 
passed into this pre-prophetism in the days of Samuel. Pre-prophet- 
ism, after two centuries of history, passed into prophetism, and still 
later prophetism, when its work was finished, finally passed into 
Judaism. The line is a long one. The marks of transition are not 
easy to be discovered, but the progress onward is as tangible as if it 
were presented in a panorama to the eye itself. And as the facts of 
history and the truth of revelation thus arrange themselves in orderly 
progress, we see new evidence of the presence of a guiding spirit, an 
all-controlling mind, an infinite Creator. Lines of separation are 
sometimes too closely drawn, but the distinction between pre-prophet- 
ism and prophetism, the former growing out of Mosaism, and the 
latter growing into Judaism, is a distinction which will help the 
earnest student to understand the divine wisdom shown in revelation. 


AMOS AND HOSEA 


Has it ever seemed quite true that a cold moralist might be as 
religious as an emotional mystic? Is the kingdom of God large 
enough perhaps to include men of both the types just mentioned ? 
If we take the testimony of the moralist and accept his representations 
on the subject, we might be inclined to call the religious feeling, so 
warmly and tangibly expressed by the mystic, as nothing but emo- 
tionalism. This is a term not infrequently applied to it. On the 
other hand, if we take the testimony of the mystic and believe what 
he says about the moralist, the latter will be ruled out of the kingdom 
of God and designated a barbarian. But there has never been a 
time in history when men of both these types did not live and do 
good and serve God. For some men cold moralism is the only 
religion possible. Would you take it away from them? Is morality 
altogether of no value? For others emotion and tender regard for 
others are the expression of the religious feeling. Would you deprive 
them of the pleasure and the suffering which go therewith? Cannot 
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the great Father of humanity make good use of both types? Does 
he not do so? One has only to study the cases of Amos and Hosea 
to find the answer to this question. Amos was a silent, severe moralist, 
without religious feeling of any kind; one might almost say, ‘without 
religion. His God was a deity of supreme righteousness and justice, 
one who could be satisfied only with a justice which corresponded to 
his own. This deity was one before whom all men should bow, who 
showed no special favor to any man, whose laws were universal, and 
before whom, as a righteous God, every nation must kneel. What 
this deity demanded was not worship of any kind—he had no care 
for that—but obedience and morality. On the other hand, Hosea 
knew Jehovah as a God of love, that is, grace; expecting for himself 
from man an attitude of love, that is, piety; and expecting also between 
man and man this same love, that is, humanity. Hosea was emo- 
tional in the extreme, full of mystic yearnings, even passionate in 
the expression of his feelings, whether they were those of love or hate. 
Hosea believed that Jehovah’s love for his people involved directly 
or indirectly the rescue of that people from sin and suffering and 
shame. He did not know when or how this would come to pass; 
but God was love. And so great was this love—represented sometimes 
by the figure of the husband, and at others by the figure of the father 
—that it might at all events temper the sword of justice. 

In other words, Amos and Hosea, living about the same time in 
Israel’s history, represented the two types of religious life which 
have existed throughout all time and which make up our personal 
life. Is it possible that with the growing influence of scientific 
thought, and with the more general acceptance of the doctrine of 
universal law, the type of religion which Amos represents is today 
increasing at the expense of the other? We may not be certain 
about this; but let us assure ourselves of one thing: to recognize God 
as a ruler of the universe whose will is expressed in law, to demand 
justice and righteousness of the nation and of the individual, and to 
denounce immorality and oppression of every kind, is, after all, to do 
what Amos did. The pendulum swings to and fro. At times human- 
ity passes through a period in which an Hosea more truly represents 
the life and thought than any other. Tenderness and patience, 
gentleness and love, visions of the world beyond, and a yielding to 
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the mystic influence of visions and dreams—this is the religious 
method. But in another generation or in another century it changes, 
and a rigid severity of life and thought becomes supreme. The key- 
notes of life are rectitude and truth, a living up to certain standards, 
even at the cost of happiness and life. Religion has among its 
votaries both classes. Religion stands in need of both classes; and 
if for a while one influence gains supremacy, a little later the other 
will rise to counterbalance and counteract. That these two types 
of religious life and character may live and work together is proved 
beyond all question by the scriptural testimony given in the work of 
Amos and Hosea. Is there a great lesson for all modern times in 
this close juxtaposition of two widely contrasted temperaments ? 


LIBERTY OF TEACHING IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


As was stated in the January number of the Biblical World, the 
trustees of Union Theological Seminary have recently voted that the 
professors in that institution shall not be compelled to express con- 
formity with the Westminster Confession. The charter of the insti- 
tution is one of the broadest possible in a theological seminary con- 
nected with the denomination. The recent action of the trustees 
was simply a return to the provisions of this charter which lays 
no denominational test whatsoever upon the teachers of the insti- 
tution, but provides in effect that the theological instruction shall 
be equal to the best given in the country, and that particular attention 
shall be given to the teaching and discipline of the Presbyterian 
church. 

The significance of the action of the trustees is considerable. It 
marks the general tendency of leading theological seminaries to 
grant to their faculties increased liberty in teaching. This tendency, 
it must be confessed, carries with it in America certain difficulties. 
However desirable a different condition of affairs might be, the 
religious life of America at present is, and for a good many years to 
come will be, denominational. Theological seminaries were origi- 
nally established for the purpose of training men for serving a par- 
ticular denomination. In the case of four or five such seminaries, 
and among them Union, this original purpose has been so far modi- 
fied that their student body is to all intents and purposes inter- 
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denominational; and further, in the case of two or three seminaries 
the teaching body is also composed of men of different denomina- 
tions. Yet these are clearly exceptional circumstances, and, as a 
rule, the relation of the seminaries to the churches is still that of 
earlier times. The churches look to the seminaries to train men in 
their own characteristic doctrines. 

This attitude of the churches must be taken into account in dis- 
cussing freedom of teaching in theological schools. There is no 
evangelical seminary today, Union not excepted, which would per- 
mit a professedly Unitarian professor to remain upon its faculty. 
Liberty of teaching in such institutions is not the liberty of the uni- 
versity, but of the medical school. 

It follows inevitably that, as conditions are today, until theology 
becomes in America as in Germany a university discipline, liberty 
of teaching must be accompanied by the education of a denomi- 
national constituency. However theoretically desirable it might 
be to allow a teacher in a denominational theological school to teach 
whatever he believes to be true, practically there are limits set by 
the degree of liberality that marks the denomination which the semi- 
nary represents. In the same proportion, therefore, as the denomi- 
nation recognizes the principle of academic liberty does it share in 
the new dignity given theology. Any action looking to the recog- 
nition of such liberty is a splendid tribute to a denomination.. And, 
what is more, it is a splendid promise for that denomination’s future. 
What may we not expect of a church which, loyal to its own past, 
has also sufficient confidence in its seminary and in truth to guarantee 
its teachers the utmost liberty in investigation and teaching! The 
action of the trustees of Union, as well as of several other institu- 
tions, is the best indication of the permanence of denominations. The 
increased liberty in teaching will not be found to destroy existing 
religious institutions, but will make them more forceful and effect- 
ive for meeting the peculiar demands of a diversified people. 
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THE POOL OF BETHESDA 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


“Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep gate a pool, which is called in Hebrew 
Bethesda, having five porches. In these lay a multitude of them that were sick, blind, 
halt, withered.” (John 5:2, 3.) 

The Pool of Bethesda is one of those biblical sites about which 
there is a wide difference of opinion, although in recent years many 
have been tempted to accept without doubt a site which, as we shall 
see, has little to support it but that very unreliable authority—eccle- 
siastical tradition. The fact is, we have very scanty materials 
from which to identify the site, and we are never likely to be certain, 
although, as I shall hope to show, we may reach a high degree of 
probability. I propose to consider, first, what the Pool of Bethesda 
was; secondly, the suggested sites; and, thirdly, to balance the evidence 
and see which site most satisfactorily answers to the requirements. 

1. What was the Pool of Bethesda ?—All the first-hand information 
we have about it is contained in a few verses in John, chap. 5, quoted 
above. 

a) We gather first of all that it was a coAvp87Opa (“swimming- 
pool”) in Jerusalem, at which was gathered a multitude of sick 
persons. It must therefore have been a place well known to the sick 
of the land, and we naturally ask, if this was the case, how was it 
that it is so little known to history? It is never mentioned elsewhere in 
the Bible, nor in Josephus, nor in other histories. Its name, as we 
shall see, must have been an unfamiliar one, for it has many variations 
in the ancient manuscripts. How can this be reconciled with the 
“multitude” which assembled there? In explanation we may 
notice, first, that the occasion was a feast,’ and that many of the sick 
had assembled at this time, not only to secure healing, if possible, at 
the pool, but also, as with such unfortunates today, to ask alms of 
the many passing travelers. All visitors to Jerusalem know how 
the “blind, halt, and withered” congregate when there is any special 


1 The “unknown feast,” as commentators call it, very probably Purim. 
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excitement in Jerusalem; this is no modern custom, but the practice 
all over the Orient from early times. The tradition of the healing 
virtues of the pool was far more universally known among the sick 
mendicants than among the healthy. In Palestine today there are 
places considered by the ignorant to be endowed with marvelous 
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SKETCH PLAN SHOWING POSITION OF THE POOLS IN RELATION TO THE 
TEMPLE AREA AND MODERN WALLS 


properties, but such traditions are largely despised by the educated 
native or foreigner, and the knowledge of these can be obtained only 
by patient inquiry among the curious and sympathetic. For example, 
one may mention the shrines dedicated to E/ Khudr at Jerusalem, on 
_ Mount Carmel, and at Joba near Damascus; all these are, by a large 

section of the common people, credited with miraculous virtues. 
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Numbers of such places have without doubt been scattered about 
the land of Palestine in all ages, but unless some outstanding incident’ 
occurred at any one of them, there is little likelihood that it would be 
referred to by an historian. 

b) We may next inquire whether the name of the pool will give us 
any indication of its situation. Unfortunately the name varies 
greatly in different manuscripts. So many variations suggest that 
the name was little known; and it has even been claimed that it was 
not a name in general use, but one given to the pool by the evangelist 
himself. Were this the case, then, the common interpretation that 
the Greek word S@ecdd corresponds to an Aramaic word meaning 
“house of mercy” is the most likely and the most generally accepted. 
But others have suggested that it is from the Hebrew NUON M3, 
“house” or “place of overflowing water.” This derivation is sup- 
ported by Conder, who quotes it from Reland; but it is considered 
improbable by philologists. There is, however, much variation in 
the Greek, and both Bethsaida (8n@caida), “place of fishing,’”’ and 
Bethzatha (8n0fa0d), “place of olives,” are considered more probable 
than Bethesda. Eusebius has again the variation Bezatha (8nfa0d) 
which would appear to be simply Bethzatha with the @ dropped out, 
though it naturally suggests Bezetha (Sefe@d), the name which 
Josephus gives to the hill north of the temple. This is not the place 
to discuss the many translations of these various readings, but we get 
“house of excrements,”’ “house of porches” (Delitzsch), and “house 
of sheep” (Cramer), all put forward; and connected with this last, 
though arrived at by a different process, we have the proposed reading: 
“There was above the sheep pool (a house) which was called in the 
Hebrew Bethesda (or Bethsaida or Bethzatha) having five porches.’’? 
From the point of view of topography, the two meanings which might 
be helpful, and therefore important, though leading to an opposite 
conclusion, would be “house of overflowing water” and Bezetha. 

c) The third point to notice is that there was some connection 
between the pool and sheep.. What this was we can but speculate, 
the word mpo8atixy (“relating to sheep”) standing alone. The 
A. V. supplied market after sheep, and the R. V. put gate—an addition 


2 For a discussion of these various readings see Nestle, Expository Times, Vol. _ 
XII, No. 7, pp- 332, 333: 
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made in reference to the “sheep gate” mentioned in Neh. 3:1; 12:29. 
The exact position of this gate is doubtful, but it certainly stood 
north of the temple and probably not far from the present St. Stephen’s 
Gate. Eusebius, and all the writers that followed him, supplied 
pool; we should thus get: ‘There is in Jerusalem by the sheep pool 
a pool,” etc. On the whole, “sheep pool” or “sheep place” seems 
the most reasonable view. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. ANNE 


d) The reference to the angel troubling the water, John 5:4 (A. V.) 
does not occur in the best manuscripts and is omitted from the R. V. 
We have, however, the statement that the sick people waited for the 
“moving of the water,” and the words of the impotent man: “Sir, 
I have no man, when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool.” 
It has long occurred to students of the Bible that a state of things 
such as that described as “moving” or “troubling” of the water is 
just what obtains in the intermittent spring—that natural phenomenon 
common in Palestine. In such a spring the water rises either from 
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the ground or from the bottom of the pool in periodical gushes—it 
may be every few minutes, or it may be once or twice daily. The Vir- 
gin’s Fountain in Jerusalem, E/ Fawarah in the Wady Kelt about half 
way between Jerusalem and Jericho, and ‘Ain el jinn near Safed are 
three intermittent springs I have visited. The sudden “troubling” 
of the water is a most striking and wonderful spectacle. For example, 
at El Fawarah (‘the bubbler’’) the water rises three or four times an 
hour in a group of natural stony basins. The rise is heralded by 
rumblings and gurglings. The water then rapidly fills the pools, and 
soon the whole valley resounds with the music of running water; a 
few minutes more and this gradually subsides, until the extraordinary 
stillness calls attention to the fact that all the spring-heads are empty 
and dry. When the water bursts forth in a confined area, as it does 
today in the cave of the Virgin’s Fountain, the rise is often consider- 
able, amounting to several feet in a few minutes.3 

Mysterious as these phenomena are, they are readily explained. 
Over much of Palestine layers of soft rock lie under the hard rock, 
and all over the land this soft layer, where it is exposed, has been 
hollowed out by nature into caves, and by men into tombs and rock- 
dwellings. In the intermittent spring we have a cavity, a kind of 
closed cave, formed by erosion of the water, which opens to the air 
by a crooked passage capable of acting as a siphon. The time taken 
for the water slowly to collect corresponds to the interval, and the 
shorter time in which the siphon-like passage empties the cavity 
corresponds with the sudden gushing out of the water. These 
natural conditions, however, must always have been, as they are 
still to the vast majority of mankind, a constant source of wonder; in 
the Orient today they are associated with stories of jinns and dragons 
under the earth. In the case of the Virgin’s Fountain there is a 
folklore tale that a dragon sits at the underground source and swallows 
the water; but at times he sleeps, and then the water escapes. At 
the period of the New Testament such wonders would, as Edersheim* 
has shown, be associated with angels instead of jinns. 


3 “When we first entered there was not more than a foot depth of water in the 
pool, but the rush of water was now very rapid, and the depth increased just after we 
had reached the foot of the steps which lead down to the pool to four feet seven inches.” 
—Conder in Memoirs of: the Palestine Exploration Fund, “Jerusalem” volume, p. 357- 


4 The Lije and Times oj Jesus the Messiah. 
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e) Another point to be considered is the nature of the “‘five porches” 
mentioned in the narrative. I think the best light we have on this is 
that afforded us by the excavations of Dr. F. Bliss’ at the correspond- 
ing “swimming-pool” of Siloam. Here were found clear traces of a 

“kind of arcade around the pool, making a sheltered place of four 
porches where bathers could undress or spectators sit. In the 
museum attached to the Greek-Catholic College at St. Anne’s (adjoining 
the traditional Pool of Bethesda) there is an interesting model recon- 
struction of the Pool of Bethesda, showing just such an arrangement 


THE TRADITIONAL POOL OF shinies AS ® NOW LIES BURIED BENEATH 
RUBBISH AND BUILDINGS 


of arcades all around, with an added fifth arcade across or a division 
in the center of the pool. This is expressly stated by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem® (370 A. D.) to have been the arrangement of the “five porches.” 
In the model referred to, the maker calls the pool on one side of the 
division the “Sheep Pool,” and the other the “Pool of Bethesda,” 
but he makes out that the pool now shown as the Pool of Bethesda at 
St. Anne’s is only a very small portion of the original pool. 

We have seen, then, that a pool which would satisfactorily answer to 
the Pool of Bethesda should, if possible, have the following features: it 
should be a likely place for a multitude of sick mendicants to assemble; 


5 See Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, January, 1897. 
6 Hom. in Par., §2. 
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it should have some sort of connection with a sheep “place” or 
“pool;” it should throw some light on the expression “moving of 
the waters;” and it should furnish remains of “five porches.” Unfor- 
tunately we know of no site answering to all these requirements, but 
there are two other points which may assist us in our conclusion. 
First, it would surely be a help could we find any spot in Jerusalem 
which, apart fro.a ecclesiastical tradition, is credited with healing 
properties. Secondly—and this is a point which I believe has not 
before been emphasized—we must find a site which was outside the 
walls of old Jerusalem, for a study of the circumstances of the miracle 
will show that this is an important feature. The miracle recorded 
in John, chap. 5, seems to have been performed by our Lord for a 
very definite purpose—not merely, though without doubt partially, 
as a work of mercy, but also to enforce a great truth. This, as what 
follows in the chapter shows us, was the falseness of the view of the 
sabbath which was taught by the Pharisees. The man was deliber- 
ately told by Jesus to do something which was not allowable accord- 
ing to the traditional interpretation of the law, viz., to carry off his 
lehaf on which he lay. This was a very necessary thing, and one 
which is certainly done by Jews on many a sabbath in Jerusalem 
today. Where was the offense? It has been suggested that it was 
because it was a “public place” that the act of carrying was unlawful; 
but to me it seems much more probable that it was because it was 
done outside the city walls; i. e., outside those sabbath boundaries 
where, as we know, nothing can be carried under any circumstances, 
certainly not a bed. Our Lord wished the man to do this law- 
breaking publicly in order to show his contempt, not for the sabbath, 
but for those hairsplitting differences between what was right and 
what was wrong which were being built up around the day of rest, 
and which culminated not much later in the minute regulations laid 
down in the tract of the Mishna especially devoted to the sabbath. 
Some of the suggested sites are no longer possible if the above con- 
clusions are correct. 

2. The suggested sites for the Pool of Bethesda.—F rom the thirteenth 
century until recent years the large pool known as the Birket Israel’ 
was pointed out as without much doubt the Pool of Bethesda. In 

7 According to Conder the change took place about 1230. 
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most of the older illustrated volumes on Jerusalem pictures of this pool 
appear so labeled. This reservoir is about 360 feet long by 126 feet 
wide; formerly it was 80 feet deep, but within the last few years it 
has become the dumping-place of rubbish from all over the city, so 
that at the present time it is almost filled up. The reservoir is con- 
structed in the breadth of a deep natural valley which runs under 
the city from a little east of the Damascus Gate and, passing southeast, 
joins the valley of Jehoshaphat 140 feet south of the northeast angle 
of the temple area. It is a valley so filled with rubbish that only 
excavations can demonstrate its existence. The ends of the pool, 
lying to the east and west, are against the valley sides, and therefore 
largely of rock, while the north and south sides are masonry. The 
pool when full probably contained about 22 feet of water, and its 
purpose was quite as much to act as a protection to the northern end 
of the temple inclosure as to supply water. It does not at all answer 
to the requirements of a «odvu87Opa, nor are there any evidences of 
porches—i. e., arcades—around it. The place, indeed, seems to have 
been selected for the site of the Pool of Bethesda in rather a haphaz- 
ard way, and for years students of biblical topography felt the unsat- 
isfactory character of the identification, especially in the light of the 
description given by Eusebius, who states: Bethesda, “a pool in 
Jerusalem, which is the sheep [pool] formerly having five porches. 
It is now identified with the twin pools, of which one is supplied by 
the periodic rains, while the water of the other is of a muddy color— 
a trace, they say, of the carcasses of the sacrifices which were formerly 
cleansed in it ‘before offering, whence also it was called mpoBati«y 
(sheep [pool]).”” Numerous pilgrims refer to this twin pool between 
330 and 570 A. D., but some time after this it appears to have been 
lost sight of altogether. The references to a “twin pool” caused the 
early explorers of the Palestine Exploration Fund to identify the twin 
pool under the buildings belonging to the Sisters of Zion as the lost 
pool, while others on other grounds suggested the well-known Hamam 
es Shefa.2 With regard to this latter, its name “bath of healing” is 
practically its only serious claim. It is an underground tank near 
the Bab el Kattanin, one of the gates of the Haram or temple area, 


8 This site has been recently advocated by Dr. Furrer, Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschajt, 1903. 
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and it supplies the Turkish bath there. It contains only dirty water, 
greatly impregnated with sewage, which runs down there under the 
rubbish of the city; it has no true spring and is quite unfit for use 
either as drinking-water or for a bath. In no way does it answer to 
the description of a traditional pool; there are, it is true, some arches 
about it, but no definite five porches, and if more need be urged 
against its claims, I would consider final the fact that it was certainly 
inside the old city walls. 

The twin pools under the convent of the Sisters of Zion are both 
over one hundred feet long, and were supplied by an important 
aqueduct with surface water collected over a large area to the north 
of the city. They would probably never have been suggested had it 
not been that when first found they were supposed to be the twin pools 
of Eusebius, the Bordeaux pilgrim, and Jerome. But since “the dis- 
covery of the pools next to be described, near the Church of St. Anne, 
this suggestion is untenable. They satisfy none of the necessary 
conditions so well as the St. Anne’s pool which, as we shall see, was - 
certainly considered the sacred site. It is indeed probable that they 
did not exist at all until the capture and destruction of the city by 
Titus, for they are made inside the great moat of the fortress Antonia. 

We must now consider the claims of the pool which is visited 
by most travelers to Jerusalem, and is popularly accepted as the 
Pool of Bethesda. There can be no doubt that when discovered, 
about sixteen years ago,° this pool was found which had long been 
looked for in this situation—namely, in close proximity to the Church 
of St. Anne. “This pool is 55 feet long and 12 feet wide, but with 
its “twin” pool immediately to the west, from which it is divided by 
a thick wall of masonry, is over 100 feet long. Many think, though 
it is extremely doubtful, that the pools extend laterally toward the 
north. Both these pools are filled only by surface rain-water, and 
“have no spring nor any evidence of their ever having had one. The 
western pool is used as a reservoir, and after the rainy season contains 
more than 20 feet of water; the eastern pool, being a show place, is 
not so filled and usually has only a few feet of water at most. A 
flight of twenty-four very steep steps leads from the opening at the 
eastern end to the water level. Over the pool there are remains of a 

9 See Quarterly Statement of the P. E. F. for 1888. 
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THE TRADITIONAL POOL OF BETHESDA AS IT NOW APPEARS 


double tier of buildings. We have first the roof of the pool itself, 
supported on five arches—either as a reminder of the five porches 
or possibly the occasion of the selection of this spot as the sacred site; 
they are reconstructions of older arches. This roof forms the floor of 
what was apparently a church, at the western end of which, where 
probably the font was situated, there was a fresco, now much defaced 
and fast fading, representing the angel troubling the waters. Most 
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church of perhaps the fourth or fifth century. At a later period— 
probably crusading—when the accumulated rubbish of the city had 
raised the general level, a church was built on the top of the older 
building, of which a good deal of the rounded apse is visible today.*° _ 
In addition to the testimony of the ruins to the sacredness of the 
site, various objects were found. among the rubbish, indicating that 
this was a place where cures had been supposed to occur. Espe- 
cially noticeable was the marble model of a foot with a Greek inscrip- 
tion which had been placed there by one Pompeia Lucilia in thank- 
fulness for the cure of some disease. 

There can, I think, hardly be a doubt that we have here the medi- 
zval pool, and also that of earlier centuries—of Eusebius, the Bor- 
deaux pilgrim, and many subsequent writers; but their notices of it 
are rather obscure. The positive evidences are the fact that a 
church, and probably two churches superimposed, have bee built 
over it, that the pool is described by some of these writers as close to 
the church of St. Anne, “where the illustrious Anna brought forth 
Mary,” the representation of the miracle on the fresco, and the finding 
of objects ascribing cure to the sacred waters. How this site came 
to be lost and the Birket Israel to be identified from the thirteenth 
century as the real pool is a mystery, and one that does not inspire 
us with great respect for the broken reed of tradition. 

To summarize the claims of this to be the pool of Bethesda, we 
notice (1) fairly early tradition, from the fourth century; a time, 
however, let me remark, when there was a great activity in finding 
sites for everything; (2) the fact that there was certainly a sheep 
gate in this neighborhood—though, as we have noticed, it is only 
supposition which places gate after sheep in John 5:2; (3) that this 
pool was on the hill Bezetha, and 7j the readings Bethzetha or Bezetha 
are correct, then the pool might well be called after the hill in which 
it lay; (4) “the house of Hannah” may be translated as “house of 
mercy”—the most usual explanation of Bethesda; and (5) there is 
some evidence that “cures” (like those of Lourdes, etc.) took place 


10 Conder, however, states: “We gather . . . . that the church over the pool 
existed in the crusading period, but probably not earlier.” This was, however, before 
the buildings were fully cleared out. ; 
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here. Against this site we have the facts that this is only a rain- 
filled cistern, with no sign of fountain, much less an intermittent 
fountain, to explain the “moving” of the water; that there is no 
sign of porches; that it was apparently within the city walls in New 
Testament times;"* and, lastly, that it is very difficult to see how sick 
people could ever have got down 
into it without being drowned, 
unless it was purposely kept, as it 
is today, almost empty. 

One futrher site remains to 
be mentioned—the Virgin’s Foun- 
tain. This was, I believe, origi- 
nally suggested by the learned Dr. 
Robinson in 1832,7? and Colonel 
Conder,'s of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund, is today the great 
supporter of this view. The 
Virgin’s Fountain, known to the 


Moslems as ‘Ain Umm ed deraj 
(“Fountain of the Mothers of 
the Steps” =the spring of many 
steps), to the Christians as ‘Ain 


Sitti Miriam (“Spring of the 


Lady Mary”), and to the Jews 
as Aaron’s Bath, is the one true 
spring in Jerusalem. In the Old 


A VOTIVE OFFERING FOUND AT THE 
CHURCH OF ST. ANNE 


(This foot of white marble was unearthed from 
the débris at the church of St. Anne in 1866. It is 
now preserved in the Jewish Museum at the Louvre 
in Paris. The Greek inscription on the upper side 
reads: ‘‘Dedicated by Pompeia Lucilia.” The 
marble foot was given to the church as a votive 
gift in recognition of a cure wrought at this place 
upon this woman’s diseased foot. The date to 
which the inscribed marble belongs is the time of 
the Emperor Hadrian (117-138 A. D.), according 


M. Clermont-G: 
Testament it was undoubtedly 


Gihon—‘“the pourer”—and the first settlers on the hills of Jerusa- 
lem were attracted to the spot through its copious waters. Here, 
according to tradition, the Virgin Mary washed the clothes of the 
infant Jesus. The water bursts forth inside a natural cave, 20 feet 
long, at the southern end of the hill generally recognized by modern 
scholars as Zion. In olden days it must have flowed out of the cave 
mouth down the valley; but now, because of the vast accimulation 

11 This is, however, open to question. 

12 See Robinson, Researches, Vol. I, p. 342; Vol. II, p. 249. 


13 Handbook of the Bible, P. E. F. Memoirs, Hastings’ Dictionary 
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of the débris teft by the many destructions of Jerusalem, the valley 
has become so filled with rubbish that its approach is down a double 
flight of steps, twenty-six in all. At the back of the cave, some 4 
feet 7 inches above the floor of the cave, is a large passage leading 
into the famous Siloam tunnel which carries the surplus water into 
the Siloam pool. As has been mentioned, the flow of the water is 


THE VIRGIN’S FOUNTAIN AT JERUSALEM 


intermittent at intervals, varying from an hour or two to but twice or 


thrice in the twenty-four hours. The water can reach the Siloam 


tunnel only when it stands over four and a half feet deep in the 
pool inside the cave. The water today is not of good quality, being 
undoubtedly contaminated with sewage; but this may be a compara- 
tively modern defilement, as the sewage today flows unchecked all 
over the surface from which much of the water derives its supply. 
The suggestion that this is a site for the Pool of Bethesda is, I 
take it, not that the cave pool was itself the site, but that at the entrance 
to this cave, on a spot now twenty feet below the surface, there was a 
rock-cut pool like the one at present existing, half buried, at the 
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other end of the Siloam tunnel, and that just as at this latter there 
were four “porches” or arcades around the pool, so here there were 
five in the manner described. Now, it must, I think, be admitted by 
all that there is a very strong probability, amounting in my mind to a 
certainty, that there was a pool in this situation. That there should 
be a pool at the other end of the tunnel, where the supply of water 
must necessarily have been much less, and none at the source itself, 
which one may say was certainly even more plentiful in early times, 
would be contrary to the arrangement everywhere in the land. Fur- 
ther, from what we read of what is called the “Old Pool” in the . 
Old Testament’+ I gather that it was in this situation. There is a 
small pool today under the steps of the Virgin’s Fountain, and recently 
there was an aqueduct?’ found which carried off surplus water from 
the spring at an early period, the part of which near the source con- 
sisted of an open rock-cut channel which evidently at the time it 
was used was on the surface of the ground. Today there is, in front 
of the entrance to the Virgin’s Fountain, an open space which may 
well correspond with the area of the buried pool: there is abundance of 
room for a large pool, or pools, in this situation, allowing for a wide 
highroad down the valley at the same time. Sir Charles Wilson, it 
is true, states of this locality that there is “no trace or tradition of 
anything that could be called a eodvpBnOpa.”*® As regards “trace,” 
one should hardly make such a statement until the twenty odd feet 
of accumulated rubbish has been dug through, and there is no reason 
to expect that a “tradition” of a pool buried upwards of two thousand 
years would remain. Against this I may state that Dr. Schick, who 
had an unrivaled acquaintance with the topography of Jerusalem, 
firmly believed that excavations would reveal a large pool in this 
situation. 

Admitted that there was a pool here, we have strong reasons for 
believing this must have been the lost Pool of Bethesda. (1) The 
pool was connected with an intermittent fountain; indeed, it is likely 
that, as at the Fuwarah, a branch of the spring may have risen in the 
pool itself. (2) At this fountain there has been preserved down to 

14 Isa. 22:11. 
15 Quarterly Statement of the P. E. F., January, 1902. 
16 Smith’s Dictionary, art. “‘ Bethesda.” 
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modern times a tradition that the rising waters are beneficial to the 
sick. “The modern Jews believe the waters of this pool to be a sure 
cure for rheumatic complaints. They often go in numbers, men 
and women together, and stand in their clothes in the pool, waiting 
for the water to rise.”*? Only a few years ago the Turkish govern- 
ment had to station a soldier at 
the fountain to prevent quarrels 
between the sick Jews visiting the 
spring for their health, and the 
village women from Silwan com- 
ing to draw water. (3) The situa- 
tion outside the city walls, and 
upon what must have been a 
popular highway on a feast day 
—i. e., along the valley of the 
TRADITIONAL Kedron and through the irrigated 

gardens that for many centuries 
have laid there—are just the conditions required by the narrative— 
outside the city, for the reasons already shown; a place of public 
resort where sick mendicants could pursue their business. (4) 
Whether the connection with “sheep” was “sheep place” or “‘sheey) 
pool” (and most of the early Christian writers assumed the latter), 
where do sheep more commonly resort than at the town or village 
fountain? Here the sheep would naturally be brought for watering 
and washing, and the nearness of the temple precincts would make 
this a peculiarly suitable spot. 

In balancing up the evidence, it seems to me the most definite 
statement is the one connected with the “moving” of the water; 
therefore a site which explains that fact has a strong presumption 
in its favor. The local non-ecclesiastical tradition, and the other 
points, all go to confirm it. Excavations no more extensive than 
those undertaken by the good “white fathers” of St. Anne’s in the 
clearing out of their pool would in all probability put the question 
beyond dispute. 


17 P. E. F. Memoirs, “Jerusalem” volume, p. 366. 
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THE CHARACTER OF SAUL 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


A biographical sketch of Saul is beset by peculiar difficulties. No 
progress can be made in the attempt to unravel the mystery of this 
man’s life until we frankly recognize that the story of that life is 
really twice told in the books of Samuel—told, too, from different, 
and some would even say conflicting, points of view. Everyone 
who reads the narrative with any attention must have been struck 
by the different attitudes to the kingship maintained by chaps. 
8 and g respectively. According to the one, the king is a gift 
of God, welcome as a means of uniting the nation against the 
assaults of the Philistines (1 Sam. 9:16). According to the other, 
the desire for an earthly king is interpreted as a rejection of the unseen 
king, Jehovah (1 Sam. 8:7). Further, the origin of the proverb, 
“Is Saul also among the prophets ?” is connected with two different 
incidents in the life of Saul (1 Sam. 10:12; 19:24). Again, the 
combination of one story with the other completely destroys many 
a splendid dramatic effect which becomes plain as day the moment 
each narrative is read by itself. In reality, the battle of Gilboa 
(chap. 31) dramatically follows Saul’s interview with the witch of 
Endor (chap. 28); whereas, in the present form of the book, 
this sequence is broken by fragments of a biography of David. 
This point need not here be further elaborated; but an analysis of 
the book, resting on these and similar hints, leads approximately 
to the following results: The earlier story includes 1 Sam. 9: 1—10: 16; 
chaps. 11; 13 (all but vss. 7b-15a); 14; 16:14-23; 18:6-30; 19: 11-17; 
21:1-9; chaps. 22 (except vss. 3-5); 23; 25; 26; 27:1—28:2; chaps. 
29; 30; 2 Sam., chap. 1. The later story includes 1 Sam., chap. 
8; 10:17-27; chaps. 12; 15; 16:1-13; 17:1; —18:5; chap. 19 (except 
vss. II-17); 21:10-15; 22:3-5; chap. 24; 28:3-25; chap. 31; 2 Sam. 
2:4b-7. The omitted verses appear to be fragments from other 
sources, and even the two leading narratives may not be altogether 


homogeneous. 
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We shall now briefly outline these narratives, confining ourselves 
in the main to the biography of Saul; for the story of David’s earlier 
years is also largely interwoven with that of Saul. The older nar- 
rative, then, runs somewhat as follows: In search of stray asses, a 
young man named Saul, of mighty stature, happened to reach a 
spot where a sacred festival was being conducted by Samuel the seer, 
who was divinely led to recognize in Saul the future king of Israel. 
Samuel anointed him and urged him to seize any opportunity that 
came his way to serve his country’s cause. That opportunity soon 
came in the form of a request from the city of Jabesh in Gilead. to 
be delivered from the terror of the barbarous Ammonites. At once 
Saul rose to the occasion, defeated the Ammonites, and was pro- 
claimed king. He then turned his attention from ihe enemy on the 
east to the enemy on the west, and inflicted some crushing, though 
not decisive, blows upon the Philistines. These wars revealed to 
Saul the importance of a regularly organized army, the nucleus of 
which he created in the form of a permanent body-guard. But 
there was a darker side to all this success. He was afflicted with a 
mental malady, and the effort to heal the distemper only deepened 
the tragedy which had begun. For the minstrel who was brought 
to the court to soothe the king’s troubled spirit happened to be a 
man of versatile genius and of altogether extraordinary charm, besides 
being also a brilliant warrior. The suspicious Saul speedily detected 
in him a possible rival, and repeatedly sought by cruel cunning to 
put him out of the way, so that David was at length compelled to 
flee for his life. Believing that the priests of Nob were in league 
with David, Saul had them all put to the sword, only one escaping. 
Saul devotes what time he can spare from his attacks on the Philis- 
tines to the persecution of David, who finally takes the bold step of 
seeking protection at the court of Achish, one of the Philistine lords. 
Before the fateful battle of Gilboa, the Philistines, not unnaturally 
doubting the fidelity of David to their cause, had him sent back 
to the south country. The battle itself is not described in this source, 
but an Amalekite claims to have slain Saul with his own hand. 

The tenor of the later story is as follows: The elders of Israel, 
vexed by the corrupt administration of Samuel’s sons, requested 
him to make them like their neighbors by appointing them a king. 
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Samuel, regarding the request as implicit apostasy from Jehovah, is 
greatly distressed, and he paints the inevitable evils of monarchy in 
Israel in very lurid colors. But, as the people are insistent, he sum- 
mons an assembly, and by the sacred lot Saul is discovered and made 
king. But soon Samuel’s forebodings receive painful corroboration. 
In the sacred war against Amalek, Saul, by sparing Agag and the 
best of the cattle, had disobeyed the direct injunction of the prophet, 
and broken the ancient law of the ban (cf. Deut. 7:2; 20:17; Josh. q 
6:21). So for his disobedience Samuel solemnly pronounced his 
rejection from the kingdom by the God whose word he had rejected; 
with his own hand he slew Agag, and Saul and Samuel never met 
again. The narrative then records the anointing of David, and 
his victory over Goliath. . Stung with jealousy, Saul sought to have 
David removed by assassination, and when his suggestions were 
frustrated by the affection of Jonathan, he did not scruple on a 
later occasion to hurl a spear at him with his own hand. David 
betook him to the Philistine Achish, and, as prudence compelled 
him soon to leave the Philistine court, his life was again sought by 
Saul. On the death of Samuel, the Philistines mustered their hosts, 
and Saul, unable to ascertain the will of God through any of the 
legitimate agencies, turned to a witch with the request that she 
might use her art to conjure Samuel up from the world of shades. 
When he rose, however, his word for Saul was one of doom, defeat, 
and death. The next day the doom was fulfilled. Israel was defeated 
on the heights of Gilboa, and Saul lay dead on the field, slain by his 
own hand. 


It is quite plain that these two narratives are written from differ- | 
ent points of view. The former is, on the whole, a straightforward 
account of the facts; the latter suggests, and even obtrudes through- 
out, a religious interpretation of the facts, and is therefore of less | 
value for the purpose of the historian, whose primary concern is with 


the facts themselves. The conception of the kingdom, for example, . 
as an apostasy from Jehovah, seems to reflect the attitude of a later r 
age which had behind it long years of bitter and disillusioning experi- H 
ence; and the religious motive, so prominent here, dominates the 
narrative throughout. It is particularly prominent in the story of 
Saul’s war with the Amalekites, which in this narrative is the turning- 
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point of Saul’s career. It is commonly conceded that this narrative 
is late, perhaps as late as the time of Hosea, and, on that account, it 
has sometimes been denied all historical value; but such a wholesale 
condemnation of it is surely out of place. It alone contains the 
story of the war with Amalek, which, though probably late in its 
present form, is undoubtedly, in the central facts, authentic. Again, 
though the words that Samuel is represented as uttering on the eve 
of the battle of Gilboa probably betray the standpoint of the later 
narrator, the story of the interview with the witch of Endor has all 
the marks of an early time. Therefore Kittel seems justified in 
saying that “‘our duty is rather to make a cautious use of both these 
documents, endeavoring to determine by internal evidence what 
the real facts probably were.”? 

On the other hand, it is only just to remember that the second 
narrative is distinctly favorable to David and distinctly unfavorable 
to Saul. It is that narrative which contains the romantic stories of 
David’s anointing and of his combat with Goliath; while it is also 
that narrative which insists again and again on the divine rejection 
of Saul. Here, in fact, we can trace the beginnings of the spirit 
which culminated in the Chronicles, whose glorified and sacerdotal 
David bears but a very faint resemblance to the versatile outlaw of 
the earlier histories, and whose Saul receives too pathetically scant 
a justice; for, in flat contradiction to the earlier statement that 
Saul inquired of Jehovah on the eve of the battle (1 Sam. 28:6), 
the Chronicler assures us that he did not inquire (1 Chron. 10:14). 
A true estimate of Saul’s character is therefore beset by difficulties, 
arising partly out of the necessarily meager recital and the possible 
suppression of important incidents; partly out of the fact that one 
of his biographers is late and not impartial. Even the older narra- 
tive is full of religious phraseology, according to the manner of the 
times. What is meant, for example, by such a phrase as “an evil 
spirit from Jehovah troubled” Saul (16:14)? It is the task of the 
historian to pierce behind such phraseology to the fact of which it 
is in reality an interpretation. 

Undoubtedly the later and theological narrative has done more 
to determine the popular estimate of Saul than the earlier and more 

t History of the Hebrews, Vol. Il, p. 112, n. 1. : 
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secular narrative. He was dwarfed in his lifetime, and has been 
dwarfed ever since, by his greater and more successful rival. Even 
a more brilliant and capable man than Saul might well have appeared 
inferior to David. But it is quite certain that Saul must have had 
many qualities not only splendid but substantial, and Samuel’s 
initial choice of him was largely justified by the native worth of the 
man himself. For one thing, he must have been a man capable 
himself of great devotion and of inspiring devotion in others. This 
is attested by the elegy of David, which speaks as eloquently for 
the charm of Saul as for the magnanimity of David (cf. also 16:21); 
and it is attested almost more strikingly by the devotion of the men 
of Jabesh Gilead, who risked their lives to save his dead body from 
indignity. His relations with his servant are of the friendliest pos- 
sible kind (chap. 9), and he shows a tender regard for his father in 
determining to return home at once, so as to relieve him of all anxiety 
as to his fate. 

But these more gracious qualities were wedded to much strength 
of character. In spite of much that has been said to the contrary, 
he must have been a man of great capacity, quick to see and seize 
an opportunity. When the despairing request of the men of Jabesh 
reached Gibeah, Saul took in the situation at a glance, dealt his 
blow swiftly, and won by it the popular confidence which placed him 
on the throne. Again, in spite of the turbulence of the times, and the 
comparative insignificance of Saul’s own tribe, he succeeded in con- 
solidating his kingdom more or less effectively, not only west, but also 
east of the Jordan (2 Sam. 2:8 ff.). His bravery, of course, is beyond 
all question, and was never more conspicuous than on that last day 
when he went forth to battle in the firm belief that his efforts would 
not be sustained by the national god. 

Again, he was a profoundly religious man, according to the 
religious ideas and practices of those days. To this the incidents 
described in the fourteenth chapter offer eloquent testimony. Per- 
haps too much stress should not be laid upon his consultation of the 
oracle,? when the Philistines were overtaken by a panic, especially 

2 Instead of the Hebrew text (14:18), “Bring hither the ark of God,” the Greek 


should be followed, which no doubt contains the original reading: “Bring hither the 
ephod: for he carried the ephod that day before Israel.” 
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as he advances to action before an answer is received (the will of 
God being sufficiently plain in the confusion of the Philistine camp). 
But the curse which he imposed on any who ate food before sunset 
on the day of the battle is very significant. The object of this was 
no doubt to retain the favor of Jehovah, as the divinity was supposed 
to be gratified or placated by the fasting of his worshipers. As a 
practical soldier, Saul must have known very well the risk of failure he 
was running in thus impairing the physical vigor of his troops; and 
Jonathan bluntly expresses what was no doubt the popular opinion 
when he says that his father, by the oath, had brought disaster on 
the land. Immediately afterward the extreme scrupulousness of 
Saul comes out in his horror when he discovers that the blood, which 
should belong to Jehovah, had been eaten along with the flesh of the 
captured animals, and in the instant he makes provision to give 
Jehovah his due. He further listens to the suggestion of the priest 
that the oracle be consulted before renewing the attack, and he is 
greatly distressed when there is no response—so distressed that he 
sets himself at once, by the use of the lot, to discover the culprit, and 
is prepared to have him put to death, even supposing the culprit 
should turn out to be his son, or even himself (on one not improbable 
emendation of the text). This is not like the headstrong, impetuous 
man we have sometimes imagined Saul to be. He wished to make 
sure of the presence of the national god at all costs; indeed, he has 
almost a morbid fear of failing in his duty toward him. It is no 
answer to say that he merely showed the customary scruple of an- 
tiquity, for his own son, Jonathan, does not share that scruple. Reli- 
gion was a stern reality to this man; and it cannot fairly be said that 
his religion was altogether a matter of externals. In this connection 
we have to remember his stern efforts to suppress witchcraft and 
necromancy—no doubt an authentic touch—and this again points 
in the direction of a worthy conception of the God of Israel. The 
merit of this measure would be none the less, even if it were per- 
formed at the instigation of Samuel rather than on his own initiative. 


* He is anxious and unhappy except when he sustains friendly relations 


with the-unseen. Even the later narrative implicitly represents him 
as seeking to ascertain the will of Jehovah by dream, Urim, and 
prophets. It is also worthy of note that in one important respect 
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Saul’s moral life was conspicuously honorable for those days—he is 
recorded to have had only one wife (1 Sam. 14:50) and one concubine 
(2 Sam. 21:11)—in this contrasting very favorably with his more 
brilliant successor (cf. 2 Sam. 3:2-5). 

Saul was without doubt a man of character and ability, and had 
at least some of the elements of greatness; yet there was a tragedy 
somewhere. Where was it? What was it? Two explanations 
are offered: one—to which we have already alluded—his disobedi- 
ence to the prophetic word in connection with the war with Amalek; 
another, in 13:8-15a@, according to which he had not kept the com- 
mandment of Jehovah (13:13). The latter explanation, at any rate, 
is inadequate, as Saul had kept the only commandment recorded 
(cf. 10:8; 13:8). Under very trying circumstances, when the exi- 
gencies of the military situation coupled with the impatience and 
threatened dissolution of his army demanded immediate action, he 
waited the seven days appointed by Samuel before offering sacrifice 
himself. Nor can the crime have lain in the sacrifice being offered 
by Saul himself; for in those days there was nothing illegal in such 
conduct on the part of a layman, and, had that been the author’s 


conception, he would doubtless have made it plain. Even the first. 


explanation does not adequately account for the subsequent tragedy 
of Saul’s life. ‘The bare fact that two explanations are offered leads 
to the suspicion that neither represents the whole truth; but it shows 
how keen was the feeling that there was something in the career of 
Saul, and in his ultimate failure, or “rejection” (to use the theo- 
logical language of the book), which needed explanation. Further, 
both narratives agree in regarding the déuapria in Saul’s character 
as a religious one. 

Where, then, did the tragedy begin? Was it a tragedy of incident, 
or was it not rather a tragedy of temper? Was it a predisposition 
to melancholy? Was it a felt incapacity to fill the great position 
which Providence had thrust upon him? Was it a lack of self- 
restraint, an impatience of control? Was it the loss of the friend- 
ship of Samuel, and the consequent distrust of his own initiative, 
and despair of the divine support of which the presence of Samuel 
was the pledge? Was it jealousy of David? Was it any or all of 
these things ? : 
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Let us go back and gather up such hints as throw light on the 
riddle of this man’s character and destiny. The first significant 
hint occurs in the proverb, “Is Saul also among the prophets ?” 
This proverb—well authenticated, as it is set in two different con- 
texts—has been very variously explained by the commentators; but 
this at least is plain, that Saul’s presence among the prophets was 
a surprise. Now, when we remember the ecstatic demeanor of the 
early prophets, and recall the fact that prophecy and raving are 
occasionally synonymous terms, the proverb at once throws welcome 
light upon the character of Saul. It suggests that he was of a some- 
what impassive, stolid, moody nature, not spontaneous and viva- 
cious, but rather given to brooding and introspection, and therefore 
the last man whom one would expect to see identified with an excited 
and noisy band of prophets (10:5). ‘This inference seems to be fur- 
ther borne out by the fact that in both narratives (unless in this respect 
the later narrative simply borrows from the earlier) objection is taken 
by some to Saul’s elevation to the throne. “Shall Saul reign over 
us ?” (11:12), and still more contemptuously, “How shall this man 
save us?” (10:27). Saul must have seemed, to some at least, unfit 


for such a station, in spite of his kingly presence, his commanding 


stature, and his military success. When we remember the qualities 
necessary in a king of those days—spontaneity, initiative, rapidity of 
action—we are confirmed in our view of Saul as one who impressed 
strangers as phlegmatic and impassive. That, then, was the ground- 
work of his character. His was in essence a Hamlet nature—a 
Hamlet whom circumstances developed into an Othello. He was 
given to meditation, which would on occasion easily merge into 
melancholy and suspicion. 

But note what happens the moment Samuel brings the idea of the 
kingdom within the circle of his thoughts. As the narrative says, 
“God changed his heart” (10:9); his heart was changed. It was 
just some such master-thought or ambition, if you like, as this, that 
was needed to stir up the phlegmatic giant into action and passion. 
It is a mistake to suppose that he was by nature an impetuous man, 
devoid of self-control. The fact that he kept so long the secret of 
Samuel’s announcement to him about the kingdom points not so 
much to his modesty, as is usually maintained, but rather to an 
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altogether exceptional power of self-control; and there is other evi- 
dence of self-control and magnanimity combined in his refusal to 
adopt the suggestion of the people and put to death those who had 
protested against his elevation to the throne (11:13). Where he 
does give the reins to his passion, as in the case of the massacre of the 
priests of Nob, there are other reasons for his conduct connected with 
the new issues that had been brought into his life. 

The kingdom then was the vitalizing idea in the thought and 
action of Saul from that moment on. His sluggish life was shaken 
to its depths, and it began to hasten on with power and enthusiasm 
toward its great destiny. His was not the vulgar ambition to sit 
upon a throne, but the noble ambition to realize himself in the divine 
career which had opened up; for, called to it as he was by a prophet, 
the kingdom was to him a God-given mission. He was “stung by 
the splendor of this sudden thought” into the most manifold and 
successful enterprise. He defeats the Ammonites, the Philistines, 
the Amalekites; and, according to the mechanical ideas of those 
days, he must have read in his success the divine corroboration of 
Samuel’s words. But the task of Saul was harder than in the fresh- 
ness of his enthusiasm he had anticipated. That his defeat of the 
Amalekites was not by any means a decisive one is shown by their 
renewed activity toward the close of his life (1 Sam., chap. 30); and 
again we are informed that there was sore war against the Philis- 
tines all the days of Saul (14:52). No doubt the situation would 
be further complicated by intertribal jealousies. Now, to a religious 
man of that day such a situation was capable of only one interpreta- 
tion. Defeat and calamity meant the anger of God. Samuel had 
sent him on his first great task with the assurance, “ God is with thee” 
(10:7); here was fairly cogent proof that God was not with him. 
A less religious man would have been less concerned, and might have 
continued to prosecute his work with energy and hope; but we have 
seen how profoundly religious was the nature of Saul, and how 
persistently eager he was to assure himself of the presence of God. 
We can imagine what effect military failures abroad and internal 
troubles at home must have had upon a religious mind, behind whose 
early enthusiasm there lay a predisposition to introspection and 

melancholy. 
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The suspicion which must have been slowly forming in the mind 
of Saul reached an awful climax in the words addressed to him by 
Samuel after his failure to execute the ban upon Amalek. _It is possible 
that the breach between the king and the prophet had been growing 
gradually wider, and that this is only the climax of a series of similar 
incidents. Saul’s enthusiasm may often have urged him along an 
independent path, different from that which Samuel had prescribed 
for him; and Samuel may long have feared, before he finally and 
irrevocably denounced, the rashness of Saul, which in this case at 
least amounted to impiety. If that be so, it explains the peculiar 
and awful solemnity of Samuel’s words, and the fact that that rupture 
between prophet and king was final. There can be no question that 
the withdrawal of Samuel’s presence and friendship must have had 
a crippling effect on Saul. It was not only that he lost the advantage of 
his wise and steadying counsel, but. what to the religious mind of 
Saul was much more serious—he lost the bond which bound him 
to his new life and justified his career. Samuel had called him to 
the kingdom; if he left him and denounced him—above all, if he was 
right in leaving and denouncing him—then Saul’s position on the 
throne was an anomaly; his life had lost its raison @étre. 

Was Samuel right, then? Even Saul must acknowledge that 
he was. For Samuel had, so to speak, caught Saul red-handed: he 
had chosen the moment when his sin was indisputable. Whether 
Samuel’s words of rejection were so definite and far-reaching. as 
recorded we need not now discuss; but, whatever they were, they 
flashed upon Saul the conviction that he had broken one of the 
fundamental laws of Israel, and therefore of Israel’s God. To a 
naturally gloomy mind such a conviction must have produced instant, 
even if not permanent, paralysis of religious hope and practical 
energy. Scrupulously anxious as we have seen him to be, in the 
main, with regard to things religious, he must have felt, in that awful 
moment, with the words of Samuel ringing in his ears, as if he had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and as if there could be no place 
for effective repentance, though he should seek it carefully with tears. 
The later historian is no doubt justified in regarding this incident as 
the crisis of Saul’s career; for, though the exigencies of the day 
would compel Saul from time to time to renew his activity, and call 
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out in him a certain spasmodic energy, the horror of that hour could 
never be forgotten; it would lie like a black cloud over all the sub- 
sequent enterprise of his life. Had he not been so religious, he would 
probably have been infinitely happier and considerably more suc- 
cessful. But now the shadows thrown across his mind by his initial 
' predisposition to morbidness are deepened by his sense of abandon- 
ment by God, and by Samuel, who was to him the most important 
earthly representative of God. The feeling rises that he will, in all 
probability, be forever unable to realize the high purpose of his life. 
Melancholy is reinforced by remorse; for he cannot but recognize 
the heinousness of his sin in disobeying, for whatever reason, so 
well-known and fundamental a law as that of the ban; and he can- 
not but recognize the justice of Samuel’s terrible words. A worthier 
conception of God might have saved him from this paralysis; but he 
had no religious genius. He held the conceptions of his time; and 
held them, to his hurt, with pathetic tenacity. He is what we might 
call the victim of religious mania. It is not so much that he has 
lost the kingdom; but he has lost his God, and he has lost his life. 
Now we begin to see what is meant by the evil spirit from Jehovah 
which came upon him. As he broods over his broken life, his mel- 
ancholy merges into temporary madness, which is so obvious and 
uncontrollable that his servants notice it, and make friendly’ sug- 
gestions to have it remedied. At this point a new tragedy enters his 
life in the person of David, whom Saul soon learned to look upon 
as an angel of darkness disguised as an angel of light. At first the 
music wrought its desired effect. But soon the poor, crushed mind 
begins to brood again; and, as David’s military exploits are con- 
fessedly more brilliant and popular than his own, the suspicion forms 
that this man is destined to be his rival. Saul, with his unhappy 
power of introspection, begins now to see more profoundly into the 
inexorable purpose of Providence. Everything—his malady, his 
failures, his ruptured friendship with the prophet—has been making 
‘it increasingly clear that his day is past, that his work is done, that 
he is a “rejected” man; and now it begins to seem very probable that 
his place will be taken, and his work done, by the clever minstrel 
who has been brought to the court to soothe him. And the sting, 
the horror of the situation, lay in this, that David’s relations with 
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the court were directly due to the malady which had prostrated Saul, 
and indeed to the direct invitation of Saul himself (16:19). It 
might well seem to the unhappy king that he was being pursued by 
a heartless fate, which had mockingly compelled him to be the 
chief instrument in his own ruin. 

Is it any wonder that such a man, with such a spirit upon him, 
and such circumstances around him, should have been jealous of 
David? But it would be the grossest injustice to Saul to regard 
this as mere vulgar jealousy of an abler man. It is jealousy, of 
course (18:8, 9); Saul knew very well that David was the superior 
man. He instinctively and emphatically acknowledged his charm 
on his very first appearance at court (16:21, 22); and David’s supe- 
riority to’ Saul in war had become almost a byword (18:7; 21:11). 
Nevertheless, Saul’s jealousy of David was not without its redeeming 
nobleness; it was the jealousy of a man through whom his own life- 
work was destined to be ruined. The idea that had haunted Saul’s 
imagination and determined his activity from the moment when 
Samuel whispered the first promise and raised the first hopes in his 
heart was the idea of the kingdom—of the kingdom, however, not 
so much as a privilege, but rather as a duty; not as an honor to be 
grasped at, but as a task to be worked out. In another sense than 
that in which Renan uses the words, Saul must have regarded David 
as an “unscrupulous bandit”—as a man who was destined to rob 
him of his own life-work, the supreme and the dearest thing that 
was his since the day when “his heart was changed.” “What can 
he have more but the kingdom ?” (18:8). If he succeeds in taking 
that, then he takes with it the life of Saul, and that life which began 
with such enthusiasm and consecrated energy will be forever “cast 
as rubbish to the void.” 

That accounts for his relentless persecution of David; that accounts, 
too, for his ruthless severity toward the priests of Nob; for he suspects 


their complicity with David, with the man, that is, who seems destined 


to ruin not so much his ambitions as his very life. In a sense not at: 
all fantastic, we might say that Saul, in his struggle with David, is 
fighting for his deeper life. He is struggling for self-realization— 
for an opportunity to realize that self which was born again and sent 
out upon its royal task, the day he had met the band of prophets 
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coming down from the high-place with psaltery and timbrel. The 
gloom of his mind, the misfortunes that were gathering about him, 
the threats of Samuel, had practically convinced him that the oppor- 
tunity fully to realize himself in the work of establishing the kingdom 
would never come. But the ability and popularity of David cut off 
all such prospect absolutely; hence his cunning and desperate efforts 
to have him removed. There is something very touching in his 
words to the Ziphites, when they disclose the hiding-place of David 
(23:21): “Blessed be ye of Jehovah; for ye have had compassion on 
me.” They show how terribly his soul was shaken. David is his 
evil destiny, and those deserve the blessing of God who help him to 
remove it. The fear which Saul entertained of David has something 
of the superstitious in it (18:15, 29); it is the same sort of uncanny 
fear as the Egyptians are said to have entertained toward the Israelites, 
when they saw how they increased (Exod. 1:12). He feels in the 
presence of David as if God had not only deserted him, but was 
working against him. Similarly, he was afraid when he saw the 
Philistines before Gilboa, and his heart trembled greatly (28:5). 
Why? He may, indeed, have been by this time a nervous wreck, 
and consequently unwilling to face the horrors and perils of battle. 
But, on the whole, that is not the most probable explanation; he was 
too brave and seasoned a warrior to fear for his life. The grounds 
of his terror lie far deeper. He suspects that now the end of his life- 
work is come, and that the agonized prayer of his life, ‘‘ Establish 
thou the work of my hands,” will remain forever unanswered. 
Then, in desperation, he seeks to ascertain the will of Jehovah; for 
though he has the best of reasons for believing that God has deserted 
him, he cannot do without God. The old religious nature of the . 
man asserts itself: ‘I am sore distressed; God is departed from me” 
(28:15). Whether these be his actual words or not, they undoubtedly 
represent his mood. He calls for his old friend, Samuel, the man 
of God whose words had started him on the career which was now 
ending so sadly; and when he hears the words of doom, “He fell 
straightway his full length upon the earth, and was sore afraid” 
(28:20). This is the description of a man who is laboring under the 
most intense emotion. He was sore afraid, not only at the prospect 
of defeat in the coming battle, but also at the contemplation of his 
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shattered and defeated life. All day and all night, we are told, he had 
eaten no bread. This statement gives us a glimpse into the gloomy 
and abstracted thoughts of the unhappy king; and forth he went, 
with sullen bravery, to his doom, with night in his heart as black as 
the night through which he walked, forsaken, as he supposed, by | 
the God whose presence he had, on all but one tragic occasion (so 
far as we know), sought to secure with scrupulous piety, and dis- 
couraged by the prophet who had turned him from the simple country 
life where he might have been not altogether unhappy, to ascend the 
slippery steps of a throne. 

There is some truth in the contention that Saul was not a man 
of the very highest capacity. He was, before all things, a soldier, 
and he lacked that versatility which is necessary to the highest kinds 
of success in public life. The mental distemper with which he was 
afflicted, and which must often and painfully have interrupted his 
energy, was a fatal barrier to the highest form of achievement. 
And it must not be forgotten that this distemper was not due to jeal- 
ousy of David. Jealousy aggravated it, but certainly did not create 
it; it was there from the beginning, a perpetual hindrance to all 
high endeavor, and no doubt it accounts for much in the pathetic 
career of the king. But the most fatal element in his character was 
his superstition. From the ancient point of view this is no doubt 
a misnomer; but the intensely religious nature of the man, encom- 
passed as he was by difficulty and failure, and preyed upon by morbid. 
thoughts, had all the crippling effects of a superstitious fatalism. 
Had he been able to shake off the conviction of his “rejection,” he 
might have done even more than he did—and he did not a little— 
to give Israel her place as a nation among the nations of the East. 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHECY IN NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 


REV. J. H. BERNARD, D.D. 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, Ireland 


Among the Hebrews of the monarchy the prophet occupied a posi- 
tion which has no exact analogue among the other great nations of an- 
tiquity, and of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance. 
In the Jewish commonwealth the distinction between the religious and 
the secular, between church and state, was not recognized; and so 
the prophets who proclaimed the will and purposes of Jehovah to 
his people played a conspicuous part in the foreign and domestic 
policy of the nation. The great figures among those who held the 
prophetical office appear among the king’s ministers and advisers, 
or—where they are in conflict with the reigning sovereign—they 
take their place as the natural leaders of the people (1 Kings 19:15 ff.). 
The “schools of the prophets” corresponded to our modern univer- 
sities or theological colleges, and among the historians who recorded 
the narrative of the rise and fall of Israel, prophets take a prominent 
place (1 Chron. 29:29; 2 Chron. 9:29; etc.). In statecraft and in 
literature the great names are those of prophets. But the state was a 
theocracy, and the Hebrew literature essentially religious, law and 
history no less so than the literature of philosophy, ritual, or devotion. 
The “prophetical narrative” is the oldest collection of Hebrew 
annals which has come down tous. The Psalms breathe the proph- 
etic spirit in every page. But the prophet was more than annalist 
or statesman or hymn-writer. He was the revealer of God’s purposes 
and the exponent of his laws. Above all else, he was a preacher of 
righteousness. And, inasmuch as his title to be heard and obeyed 
rested on his claim to a direct inspiration from Jehovah, it was 
entirely independent of official appointment or of caste privilege or 
of kingly favor. “The word of the Lord came to me, saying—,” 
that was his sole and sufficient commission. In this, his position 
was in sharp contrast, on the one hand, with that of a mere statesman 
like Ahitophel, or, on the other, with that of the priests who necessarily 
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belonged to a particular family, and for whom strict rules were laid 
down as to the conduct of their duties. He might, indeed, lead forth 
the people to battle, as did Samuel, or he might be a statesman, as 
was Isaiah, or a priest, like Jeremiah; but the prophetical calling had 
no more necessary connection with the priestly office than it had with 
the position of commander-in-chief. On occasion, the prophet 
might direct the course of a campaign, or, on occasion, he might offer 
sacrifice. No man dare gainsay him, for the spirit of Jehovah rested 
upon and inspired him. But the genuine prophet was never a mere 
official personage, and under ordinary circumstances he would not 
assume the duties which fell to others to discharge, and for which 
they had been trained and were specially qualified. 

It does not need any prolonged reflection to understand that a 
calling such as this was little likely to be looked upon with favor by 
the official classes of the nation; and in course of time, as the sim- 
plicity of the Hebrew religion began to be overlaid by minute observ- 
ances of ritual and by elaborate commentaries on the inspired law, 
the influence of the prophets of Israel began to wane. Not only is 
Malachi the last of the prophets whose writings were included in the 
canon; but we hear little of them after the return from the captivity 
and the establishment of the Roman sway. The Maccabean age did 
not produce prophets, although the need of a “faithful prophet” 
who should lead the people was keenly felt (1 Macc. 4:46; 9:27; 
14:41). The rabbis took their place as the teachers, the scribes as the 
annalists, of the nation; and by the time of our Lord the priests had 
gained such a measure of ascendancy in ecclesiastical matters that a 
prophet who attempted to interfere with their methods of discharging 
their sacred office would have been treated with scorn, if not with 
legal penalties. The prophetical calling was in abeyance in the days 
of the Herods. 

Yet the idea of the sanctity of a prophet’s mission had never quite 
died out among the Jewish race; and the extraordinary influence 
which the preaching of John the Baptist exercised over the minds of 
the people was entirely in accordance with their historic traditions. 
“There went out unto him all the country of Judea and all they of 
Jerusalem” (Mark 1:5). Like his great predecessor, Elijah, he did 


not scruple to denounce the sins of those in high station, and he 
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suffered at the hands of Herod for his bold and uncompromising 
words of righteousness (Matt. 14:3, 4). Like many another prophet, 
he was a martyr to his message (Luke 1:47); Jerusalem had the 
unhappy reputation of a city that killed the prophets (Matt. 23:37). 
They could not live in that close atmosphere of ecclesiasticism. 

But John the Baptist had achieved more than a temporary suc- 
cess as a popular mission-preacher. He had revived the idea, long 
dormant, that the prophet rather than the priest was the true revealer 
of God’s will and purpose; and he had assured his hearers that One 
stronger than he (Mark 1:7) was coming after him to whom they 
must listen. And so when One arose in Galilee, ‘‘preaching the 
gospel of God” (Mark 1:14), men were prepared to listen, and it 
was not long before they were constrained to confess that “a great 
prophet is arisen among us, and that God has visited his people” 
(Luke 7:16). At his entry into Jerusalem the answer of the multi- 
tudes to the question, ‘‘Who is this?” was “This is the prophet, 
Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee” (Matt. 21:11). We must not 
permit ourselves to forget that it was Jesus the Prophet of Galilee 
who won the allegiance and the love of those who became disciples 
of the Christ, for, in truth, the consummation of the prophetical office 
in his person was one of the beliefs most firmly impressed upon the 
mind of the apostolic age. Peter and Stephen both appeal to the 
forecast of the Deuteronomic law, ‘“‘A prophet shall the Lord God 
raise up unto you from among your brethren like unto me,” as ful- 
filled in him whom they adored as more than a prophet (Deut. 18:15 
=Acts 3:22; 7:37). And the Christ himself had promised that 
prophets should appear after his ascension: ‘Behold I send unto you 
prophets and wise men and scribes” (Matt. 23:34; cf. Luke 11:49). 

This was one of the leading thoughts of the first Judean Christians. 
The prophetical office had been revived with a majesty and a power 
of which their forefathers had not dreamed. “Ye are the sons of the 
prophets,” Peter said to the people at Solomon’s porch (Acts 3:25). 
The idea of the Christ as King did not conflict with national senti- 
ment, but their hopes as to the manner of his kingship had been rudely 
disturbed; and so it was not till after some little time had passed 
that the church began to emphasize that aspect of his person, from a 
more spiritual point of view than that which could be occupied by 
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men who were eagerly looking for the overthrow of the Roman power 
and the re-establishment of an independent national life. Again, 
the conception of the Christ as Priest, though of the deepest impor- 
tance for a true understanding of the salvation which he wrought and 
the graces which he bestowed, was not prominently before them at 
the first. Throughout his whole ministry he had been, to all appear- 
ance, directly opposed to the priests, and it was their machinations 
which brought him to the cross. Nor was the priestly office of Messiah 
at all as definitely foreshadowed and portrayed in the sacred books 
of the Old Testament as his other titles of King and Prophet. It is 
not until we reach the epistle to the Hebrews that this great Christian 
idea is unfolded and explained. It was Jesus the Prophet who 
mastered the Galilean peasants; and that this Jesus was the Christ, 
the servant of Jehovah of whom the ancient Scriptures had spoken, 
was the main thought of the first preachers of Christianity, In him 
the prophetical calling had reached its highest; by him it had been 
demonstrated, as never before, that priests are not the sole ministers 
of divine grace, but that the prophet whom they despise and persecute 
may be more truly God’s messenger than they. 

The inevitable effect of this Christology was a recrudescence of the 
prophetical calling. The first followers of the Christ had not ceased 
to be Jews, and yet they had ceased to have any confidence in the 
accredited ecclesiastical authorities of the nation. It was a thing 
entirely natural that they should find in a revival of one of the most 
ancient and sacred of their national callings that source of authorita- 
tive teaching which is essential to the life of any religious community. 
Their attachment to Jewish habits and institutions is apparent on 
every page of the early chapters of the Acts. They did not abandon 
the temple services, and they still observed the hours of prayer (Acts 
3:1); it was only after a sharp struggle with themselves that they 
could concede that the initiatory rite of circumcision was not essen- 
tial for church membership; they took over the ancient office of 
presbyter or elder from the system of the synagogue. And so, too, 
did they hail with thankfulness the revival of the office of the prophet. 
The gift of prophecy was now, as of old, the free gift of the Spirit 
(1 Cor. 12:10); not a gift in which all men shared, but a gift by the 
exercise of which all the faithful might be advantaged (1 Cor. 14:4). 
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In one isolated instance the gift seems to have been shared in by 
women (Acts 21:9). Paul ranks prophets immediately after apostles 
and before teachers (1 Cor. 12:28), and he holds that the church is 
actually built upon the foundation of the “apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone” (Eph. 2:20). 
The “mystery of Christ”—that his gospel was to be catholic, for 
gentile as for Jew—was “revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets’ 
in the Spirit” (Eph. 3:5). 

The Christian prophets, then, like the Jewish prophets, were men 
whose words of exhortation were received as God’s message. Like 
the Jewish prophets, prediction was sometimes a characteristic of 
their utterances, as in the case of Agabus (Acts 11:27, 28; 21:10, 11), 
although neither under the law nor the gospel was this the most 
important or conspicuous part of the prophetical function. Elijah 
was counted one of the greatest of the prophets; yet no messianic 
prediction is ascribed to him. And so in apostolic days prediction 
was not the main characteristic of the message of the mpodyrns. 
They were, however, something more than éeachers ; there is a wide 
difference between a man who is master of his message and a man 
whose message is master of him. Certainly “the spirits of the 
prophets were subject to the prophets” (1 Cor. 14:32); their utterances 
were not mere rhapsodies or expressions of frenzied ecstasy, like 
the utterances of heathen oracles. But they were inspired by a 
spirit not altogether their own, and their words were greater than 
they knew. 

We meet with them several times in the Acts. Prophets came 
down from Jerusalem to Antioch with the view. of gaining sympathy 
and relief for the poorer Judean Christians during the time of the 
impending famine (Acts 11:27-29); here they seemed to have played 
much the same part that is performed in our day by an eloquent 
preacher who is intrusted with the delivery of a “charity” sermon. 
A little later among the prophets and teachers at Antioch five are 
named—Barnabas, Symeon Niger, Lucius cf Cyrene, Manaen, and 
Saul (Acts 13:1)—from among whom Barnabas and Saul were 
selected for a special apostolic embassy (cf. Acts14:4). Again, Judas 
Barsabbas and Silas, who were sent from Jerusalem to Antioch to 
convey to the church there the decision of the apostolic council as to 
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the terms on which gentiles might be admitted to membership, were 
prophets (Acts 15:32). Their function in virtue of their office was 
evidently to persuade and to preach: “Judas and Silas, being them- 
selves also prophets, exhorted the brethren with many words and 
confirmed them.” 

Once more, in the Apocalypse we find that prophets occupy a 
prominent place in the writer’s vision of the church. The second 
‘beast,’ Satan’s coadjutor with the horns of a lamb and the voice of 
a dragon, who works signs and lying wonders, is described as pre- 
eminently “the False Prophet” (Rev. 13:11-14; 16:13, etc.). And 
in this Judeo-Christian book there is no mention of “bishops” or 
“‘deacons,” nor of “‘presbyters,’”’ save the four and twenty who are 
before the throne (Rev. 4:4, etc.); but “‘apostles” and “prophets” 
are bidden to rejoice with the “saints” (Rev. 18:20). It is the 
blood of ‘‘saints” and of “prophets” that is avenged at last (Rev. 
16:6; 18:24) when reward is to be given to “thy servants the prophets 
and to the saints” (Rev. 11:18). As “the saints” is the regular 
expression for the faithful in Christ, as in Pauline usage, so those 
who minister to them are uniformly described as prophets. And 
the seer of the Apocalypse counts himself also as a mpogyrns (Rev. 
22:9, “thy brethren the prophets”). The witness of this book 
thus entirely confirms our view of the important position which 
the “prophet” occupied in the earliest Christian communities. 

When we pass into the sub-apostolic age, we find that there is a 
growing tendency for the itinerant ministry of apostles and prophets 
to be replaced by a local ministry of bishops and deacons. This 
latter is fully established at Cormth, and apparently at Rome, when 
Clement wrote his epistle to the Corinthians (about the year 97); and 
Clement tells us nothing about Christian prophecy. In Asia Minor 
in the days of Ignatius the monarchical episcopate is fully organized, 
and the only hint of the prophetical office in his epistles is in a pas- 
sage where Ignatius speaks of the possibility of a direct revelation 
from God coming to him (Eph., § 20), thus apparently regarding him- 
self as a prophet. But it is inthe Didache, or “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles” —a manual which in its present form goes back to the 
year 120 or thereabouts—that we gain the clearest view of the high 
estimation in which the Christian prophets were held. Rules are 
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laid down (§§ 10-15) for the welcome to be accorded to an apostle— 
i. e., a missionary—or a prophet when he visited a little community 
of Christians. He is to be entertained for two days at most, but one 
asking to be fed and lodged for a longer time is to be regarded as a 
false prophet. So, too, if he asks for money as his reward, or if his 
conduct does not agree with his words, he is to be rejected. But a 
"genuine prophet, speaking in the spirit, is to be treated with veneration, 
and his message is to be received without questioning. The injunc- 
tion is added: ‘‘Permit the apostles and prophets to offer thanks- 
giving as much as they desire;” a rule which probably means (as will 
be seen if the context is examined) that the prophet is not bound to 
use the regular eucharistic prayers, but that he may pray ex tempore, as 
the phrase now is, at the celebration of the mysteries. And, finally, 
we have a hint of the gradual assumption of the prophetical office by 
the permanent officials of the church: “Appoint for yourselves 
therefore bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord, men who are meek 
and not lovers of money and also true and approved; for unto you 
they also perform the service of the prophets and teachers.” Here 
we see that spiritual functions are beginning to be provided for by a 
local ministry, as ordinary gifts begin to supersede extraordinary 
ones. The period of transition lasted longer in some places than in 
others. Justin Martyr just hints at the existence of Christian proph- 
ets in his time, although he seems to suggest that they were rarely 
to be met with: “Among us even to the present day there are pro- 
phetic gifts” are his words (Dial. § 82). But the prevalence of Mon- 
tanism in certain quarters at the end of the second century shows 
how profound was the unwillingness of some to admit that the pro- 
phetical office had become obsolete.* 

We have thus to recognize that the prophet was a person held in 
quite peculiar estimation in the early Christian church. His gifts 
were those suitable to a period of transition and of spiritual revival, 
and when his work was accomplished he gave place to the official 
leaders of the church whom we call bishops and deacons. Like the 
office of presbyter, the office of prophet was emphatically Jewish in 
its conception and in its origin, and in this as in other respects was 
contrasted with the office of bishop. 

t See Eusebius, H. E., 5:16, 17, for further mention of “prophets.” 
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But the need for the prophet arises again and again in Christian 
history; and he must be blind to its teachings who does not recognize 
that again and again the man has been sent to supply the need. 
Francis of Assisi, the prophet of unworldliness; Savonarola, the 
prophet of liberty; Luther, the prophet of the divine compassion, 
whose central thought is that of the love of God in Christ; Wesley, 
Maurice, Newman, and all that goodly fellowship to whom it has 
been given by God to speak burning words of truth for him—these 
men are indeed prophets to their age and to posterity of the manifold 
grace of God. And in every age of Christian history their mission 
has been the same as that of the first prophet of the gospel age—to 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord. They go batons the. 
face of the Lord to prepare his ways. 
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THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE: CANAAN 
BEFORE THE ISRAELITES 


PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 
Oxford University, Oxford, England 


It is just twenty-four years since I first traveled in Palestine. As 
I was without tents, dependent for a night’s lodging on the hospi- 
tality of the natives, I was able to move more rapidly than the ordi- 
nary traveler, and to explore districts which lie out of the usual route. 
One result of this was a pretty thorough exploration of the southern 
part of the old territory of Judah. Here I was struck by the number 
of els that I came across, all of them marking the site of an ancient 
town, and for which neither maps nor guidebooks had prepared me. 
One in particular arrested my attention on account of its size and 
position, and so impressed was I with the possibilities which it offered 
to the excavator that on my return to England I told Sir Walter 
Besant, at that time the secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
that if he would provide me with a firman and six hundred pounds, 
I would undertake to find in it, not only the relics of pre-Israelitish 
Canaan, but cuneiform tablets as well. 

Just then, however, the Fund had other work to finish, but my 
offer was not forgotten, and led indirectly to the excavations which 
were eventually made on the very site in question, now known to 
geographers and archeologists as Tell el-Hesy. As for the cunei- 
form tablets I believed to be lying in it, the very idea was laughed 
to scorn. It was in vain that I pointed to the name of Kirjath- 


Sepher, or “City of Books,” destroyed by the Israelites on their - 


entrance into Canaan, or to the reference to ‘the scribe’s staff” in 
the Song of Deborah and Barak. I was told that Sepher did not in 
this instance mean a “book,” and that the scribe’s staff meant “‘a 
marshal’s baton.” Dr. W. Max Miiller had not yet discovered the 
name of Kirjath-Sepher in an Egyptian papyrus of the Mosaic age— 
where, however, we have Sopher, “‘scribe,” with the determinative 
of “writing” instead of the massoretic Sepher, “book”—and the 
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Hebraist was unacquainted with the palette staff of the Egyptian 
scribes, although it is a common object in museums. 

For some years I preached to an unbelieving world the doctrine 
of the influence of Babylonian culture upon pre-Israelitish Canaan, 
and its necessary accompaniment, the cuneiform system of writing. 
Even when I published my Hibbert Lectures, my attempt to show in 
them that the gods and goddesses of Babylonia had been carried to 
Palestine met only with adverse criticism. Then, suddenly, a change 
came over the world of scholars. On the one hand, discoveries in 
Babylonia proved that Canaan had once been a Babylonian province, 
governed by Babylonian officers and under the influence of Baby- 
lonian law; on the other hand, the Tel el-Amarna tablets were brought 
to light in Upper Egypt. The whole of my contention, and more 
than the whole of it, was demonstrated to be fact: in the pre-Israel- 
itish age Canaan had been a center of literary activity, and that 
literary activity was Babylonian. Its cities and smaller towns con- 
tained schools and archive-chambers, where the script and language 
of Babylonia were taught and cuneiform tablets were preserved. 

The time had come at last for the work of excavation, which had 
been so fruitful in other parts of the ancient oriental world, to be 
undertaken in Palestine. Its methods had been perfected in Egypt 
and Greece, and a new science—that of archeology—had been built 
upon its results. The committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
secured the services of Professor Flinders Petrie, who had done so 
much toward establishing the new science, and it was determined 
to begin work at Tell el-Hesy. 

In 1890, accordingly, the scientific recovery of the ancient history 
of Canaan commenced. The results of the first campaign were 
brilliant. The earlier history of the country, from a scientific point 
of view, had hitherto been a blank; its outlines were now sketched 
for the first time. The remains of the pre-Israelitish period were 
separated and distinguished from those of the period which followed 
the Israelitish conquest; and that pre-Israelitish period itself, like 
the subsequent period of Israelitish occupation, was further subdi- 
vided. Henceforward the archeologist knew what pottery was 
Amorite and what was Israelite, and thus had a scientific criterion 
for determining the age of a given site. The skeleton of the arche- 
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ological history of Palestine had been restored once for all. Inci- 
dentally there were also other results. The great walls of the Amorite 
city, which the Israelites despaired of scaling, were uncovered and 
measured; the city itself was identified as Lachish; and the actual 
layer of ashes which marked its destruction by the Israelitish invaders 
was laid bare. There was thus an end to the guesswork of the 
theorist in his study; the spade had finally settled questions of 
geography and history which the scholar had endeavored to answer 
out of his own consciousness. 

Professor Petrie’s work was continued by Mr.. Bliss. Scarabs 
and other objects of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty were dis- 
covered in the later Amoritish stratum, and eventually a cuneiform 
tablet, which I had seen there with the eye of faith ten years before, 
was brought to light. Unfortunately the discovery was made just as 
the excavator was finishing his work for the season, and still more 
unfortunately illness and the expiration of the firman for digging 
prevented Mr. Bliss from following it up. But it is now clear from 
Dr. Sellin’s discoveries at Taanach that the archive-chamber of 
Lachish cannot be far off from the spot where the tablet was found. 

For several years the Palestine Exploration Fund had the monopoly 
of excavating in the Holy Land. But other countries have now 
begun to emulate the example set by the English society, and before 
long we may hope that the recovery of the ancient history of Palestine 
will attract as much attention as that of Egypt or Babylonia. The 
Germans are now working at Tell el-Mutesellim, the Megiddo of 
the old Testament; the Austrians have just finished their excava- 
tions at the neighboring site of Taanach. Taanach was but a third- 
rate town in the old days of its history, but it has yielded remains of 
the highest archeological importance. 

Like other mounds which mark the site of the cities of the ancient 
oriental world, that of Taanach had grown by the ruin and growth 
of successive settlements. City was piled upon city, the disintegrated 
mud bricks and shattered stone walls of the older settlement forming 
a convenient foundation for that which followed it. At Lachish the 
excavators found no less than six cities, three Amorite and three 
Jewish, separated from one another by the great layer of ashes which 
records in visible form the story of Israelitish conquest, and coming 
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down to the fifth or fourth century, B.C. At'Taanach the excavator, 
Dr. Sellin, has brought to light a similar succession of towns. In 
the oldest of these he has discovered the fortified residence of the 
Canaanitish shékh, who doubtless delighted to call himself a “king,” 
and here, in an inner chamber, he has made a yet greater discovery— 
nothing less than the library and bookcase of the ancient town. 

The bookcase consisted of a ‘terra-cotta coffer of rectangular 
shape. Its lid had been removed and its contents scattered, two 
only of the clay tablets still remaining in it, while two others were 
found on the floor about a yard distant. I hear that sixteen more 
have been recovered this -autumn, and it is possible that future 
research may succeed in bringing the whole library to light. 

The language and script of the tablets are those of Babylonia. 
Two of them are letters addressed to a certain Istar-yisur, who seems 
to have been the shékh or governor of the place, and I would translate 
them as follows: 


To Istar-yisur: Akhi-yami. May the lord of the gods protect thy life; a 
brother art thou, and love is within thee and in thy heart. When I went 
down to Gurra [the Gur of 2 Kings 9:27], a workman gave me two knives and 
a spear and two skewers for nothing. And if the spear he has made is finished, 
I will forward it by the hands of Buridwa. Again: there is weeping for thy 
cities, and indeed they have attacked me, everyone who has attacked the cities. 
Now behold that I have acted rightly toward thee. Again: if I show my face, they 
are ashamed and sickness is on them (?). Again: let Ilu-rabi go down to the 
city of Rehab, and then he will send my man to thee along with an escort. 

To Istar-yisur: Guli-Addi. Live happily! May the gods greet thee, thy 
house and thy sons! Thou hast written to me about the money... . and 
behold, I will give fifty pieces of silver, since this has not been done. Again: why 
hast thou sent here thy salutation afresh? All that thou hast heard there I have 
learned already through Baal-ram. Again: if the finger of Asherah (gives an 
omen), let them repeat and observe (it), and the sign and the fact thou shalt 
describe to me. As to thy daughter, we know her who is in the city of Rabbah, 
namely Salmisa, and if she grows up, thou shalt give her to sovereignty, for verily 
she is of age to be married. 


The other two tablets are even more interesting than the letters. 
They are the first fragments that have come down to us of the official 
records of a Canaanitish city, and contain lists of the persons who 
could be called upon to serve in the militia. One of them is dated 
in the accession year of a king, and they prove to demonstration how 
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thoroughly the Babylonian language and the complicated cuneiform 
script had become the official and literary language and script of 
Canaan in the Mosaic age. Even the official registers of a third- 
rate town were kept in the foreign language and characters. The same 
fact is borne witness to by the letters, which, it will be observed, are 
not written to the Egyptian court, but by one petty official to another. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether the correspondents were officials at all; 
all that we can be sure about is that they were Canaanites, and that 
the subjects of the correspondence were just those trivial events of 
daily life which will form the subject-matter of most of our own letters. 
Nothing can show more plainly how profoundly interpenetrated Canaan 
was by the literary culture of Babylonia, or how many schools there 
must have been in the country where the Babylonian language and 
cuneiform characters could be learned. 

The clay tablets of Taanach thus carry us a step farther than 
the Lachish tablet which proved that Canaanitish officials wrote to 
one another in Babylonian cuneiform in the age of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and that the Canaanitish cities had their libraries and 
archive-chambers like those of Babylonia and Egypt. But it did 
not prove, as the Taanach tablets have done, that the native and 
natural script of Canaan was the cuneiform of Babylonia, in which 
the state archives were kept, and which the ordinarily educated 
“gentleman” was expected to know. 

How the literary culture of Babylonia thus came to be at home 
in Canaan we have learned from recent discoveries in Babylonia 
itself. For several centuries Canaan was a Babylonian province. 
The only title given to Khammu-rabi, the Amraphel of Genesis, 
on one of his monuments, is “king of the land of the Amorites,” as 
Syria and Palestine were called by the Babylonians, and one of the 
official notes has been found in the Lebanon which were sent every 
year by the imperial government to its functionaries in order to notify 
them how the year was to be named. It belongs to the reign of the 
son and successor of Khammu-rabi, and reads: ‘Year when Samsu- 
iluna the king gave to Merodach a shining mace of gold and silver, 
the glory of the temple: E-Saggil it illuminated like the stars of 
heaven.” 

The conquest of Babylonia by the hordes of eastern mountaineers 
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put an end to the Babylonian empire in the west, but not to the con- 
tinuance there of Babylonian civilization. Canaan, however, was 
overrun by invaders from the north, while its own princes, under 
the name of the Hyksos, led their forces into the valley of the Nile, 
and for a time made of Egypt a dependency of Syria. The Hyksos 
scarabs found by the English excavators in the south of Palestine 
bear eloquent testimony to the union that must have existed at the 
time between the two countries. 

Foremost among the northern invaders were the non-Semitic 
populations of Mitanni and the Hittites. In the age of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets several of the Canaanitish chieftains still bore Mitan- 
nian names, and the correspondents of the Pharaoh complain of the 
intrigues of the king of Mitanni, or northern Mesopotamia, who 
still had designs on what had become an Egyptian province. But 
the Hittites were even more formidable than the Mitannians. Their 
incursions into the fruitful plains of Syria went back to the age of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, as we learn from an Egyptian monument, now in 
the Louvre, on which an official who lived under the first two kings 
of the dynasty tells us that he had taken part in a campaign against 
“the palaces of the Hittites” in the south of Canaan.’ 

We now, however, have evidence of more solid archeological 
value than this literary testimony to Hittite influence in southern 
Palestine at a very early date. In order to understand it we must 
again take up the story of excavation in the Holy Land and of the 
historical revelations that it has made to us. While Dr. Sellin was 
digging for the Austrians at Taanach, Mr. Macalister has been dig- 
ging for the Palestine Exploration Fund at Gezer. The site has 
proved an important one, rich in archzological results, and in Mr. 
Macalister the Fund has been fortunate enough to have a thoroughly 
trained and able excavator, who knows how to observe and interpret 
his facts. 

The history of Gezer goes back to an earlier epoch than that of 
Lachish. Its first inhabitants were troglodytes, living in caves and 


* Professor Sayce seems to be misinformed as to the real meaning of this monu- 
ment. There is no inscriptional. evidence of the presence of Hittites in Palestine 
before the Eighteenth Dynasty (1580 B. C.on). I expect to publish the above 
Louvre monument in the next number of the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages (April, 1905), to which the reader is referred.—J. H. B. 
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unacquainted with the use of metal. Their tools and weapons were 
of polished flint and bone, and their pottery was rude. They burned 
their dead, and their religious worship was connected with cup-marks 
which they hollowed out of the rocks. They were a race, too, of small 
stature, averaging from five feet to five feet seven inches only in height. 
Two distinct settlements of these people, an earlier and a later, have 
been found by the excavator. The later shows a slight advance in 
civilization upon the first: the pottery, for instance, begins to be 
ornamented with streaks of red or black on a yellow or red wash. 
Then comes a break in the history of the fel. A new race, which 
we are accustomed to call Amorite, appears upon the scene, bring- 
ing with it a knowledge of bronze and the practice of burial. It was 
a race which had the physiological characteristics ascribed by eth- 
nologists to the Semites, and was of fair size, from five feet seven 
inches to six feet in height. Gezer for the first time became a city, 
surrounded by walls of stone, and in its midst was erected a “high- 
place” formed of upright monoliths. This first Amorite city, the 
third settlement in succession on the site, corresponds to the earliest 
city at Lachish where no remains of the older neolithic people have 
been met with. : 
The first Amorite city was followed by a second, though the general 
character of the civilization, and therefore of the objects connected 
-with it, remained the same. But the city walls and high-place were 
enlarged; bronze more and more took the place of flint, and the 
evidences of intercourse with Egypt became fuller. The walls were, 
indeed, what the Israelitish spies described them, built ‘‘up to heaven,” 
and were as much as fourteen feet in thickness, and provided with 
square towers some twenty-four feet in diameter. Even more inter- 
esting than the walls is the old Canaanite high-place, the first that 
has been discovered intact. It consisted of nine monoliths, all except 
one from seven to eight feet in height, and set from north to south 
on a platform of great stones. The one exception is the second, 
which is only five feet and a half high, but as it has been polished by 
much kissing, the discoverer shrewdly concluded that it was the 
original sacred stone or beth-el—a conclusion since verified by the 
geologists, according to whom the stone has been brought from a 
distance. The eighth monolith stood apart on a stone socket, and 
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on its western face are a number of cup-marks. Between the fifth 
and sixth is a large square-socketed stone, while a circular structure 
lies to the west. 

But a gruesome discovery has been made in connection with the 
high-place. Under the floor great jars have been found filled with 
the bones of children. Most of the children were not more than a 
week old, but in two cases at least they must have been as much as 
six years of age. In both these cases the bodies had been burned, 
like those of some of the infants. Similar examples of infant- 
sacrifice were found under the foundation walls of-the houses, and 
Dr. Sellin met with other examples of the same horrible custom at 
Taanach. But it was only at the high-place that the children seem 
to have been burned, “passing through the fire to Moloch,” as the 
Old Testament euphemistically terms it. In the Israelitish period 
the grim custom was modified. The children had been buried with 
a cup and bowl for the food and drink they needed in their passage 
to the other world; in the Israelitish age the jar was still buried 
under the wall of the house, but it contained only the bowl and lamp 
which had been substituted for the cup; the human sacrifice was 
absent. The culture of the Israelites may have been lower than 
that of the Amorites, but though the old superstition still lingered 
which required that the foundation of a building should be “laid in 
the first-born,” they obeyed a law which deprived it of its grim realism, 

Already in the ruins of the third city Egyptian scarabs occur, 
notably one of a king of the Sixth Dynasty. In the age of the fourth 
city they become plentiful along with other objects of Egyptian origin. 
At first they belong to the period of the Twelfth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties; as time goes on, they become Hyksos. Together with 
them have been found vases of diorite and alabaster, as well as mace- 
heads of Egyptian type, and a hippopotamus of terra-cotta. But the 
most important monument of Egyptian civilization is the stela of 
an Egyptian official, Amon-dudu by name, which appears to have 
been set up within the precincts of the high-place itself. Like the | 
earlier scarabs, it is of the age of the Twelfth Dynasty, and makes 
it clear that Egypt must already have claimed and exercised some 
sort of suzeranity in the south of Canaan. 

More valuable, however, to the archeologist than the Egyptian 
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stela, is the painted pottery which is found for the first time in 
the fourth city. Similar pottery was found in the later Amorite 
strata at Lachish, and it tells a very unexpected tale. For the pottery 
is Hittite, and was derived from the Hittite center in Cappadocia 
north of the Halys. Here, at the Hittite capital of Boghaz Keui, 
similar pottery has been disinterred, and Mr. Myers has shown 
that the red paint to which it owes its first origin was the famous 
sandaraké or ‘‘Armenian ochre” of Cappadocia. This trichrome 
pottery, with its peculiar designs, can now be traced from its origi- 
nal source of dissemination, not only westward to the coasts of the 
£gean, but southward across the Taurus to Lachish and Gezer. In 
Palestine it rapidly superseded the wretched native pottery with its 
incised lines, and became more and more fashionable up to the time 
when the Israelitish conquest introduced new modes in pottery as 
in everything else. The foreign pottery of the cities which followed 
the conquest at Gezer and Lachish is Cretan in origin, even the lamps 
going back to a Cretan prototype, and marks the advent of the Philis- 
tines in the land which was afterward called after their name. At 
Taanach it was Cypriote, but there the older ware of the country 
was not replaced by a foreign import until the age of Solomon. 

Iron first makes its appearance at Gezer in the latter period of 
the second Amorite city. It is not till we come to the city that corre- 
sponds in its remains with the Israelitish town which grew up on 
the ashes of the Amorite Lachish that it becomes at all plentiful. 
Bronze, in fact, long continued to hold its own, and while iron was 
used for agricultural implements and nails, bronze was still pre- 
ferred for weapons of war. The ironsmith, however, had been long 
in the land, and a furnace with remains of iron slag was discovered 
at Lachish under the bed of ashes. The Canaanites, as we read in 
the Old Testament, had their chariots of iron, and an Egyptian 
satire on tourists in Palestine in the time of Ramses II describes 
the traveler as going to the smithy of an ironsmith when his carriage 
had been damaged on the mountainous roads. 
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THE BEATITUDES 


REV. W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A. 
Kirkaldy, Scotland 


The Beatitudes form the introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount—a part of Scripture which all good Christians value as one of 
their dearest possessions. Nor is the reason far to seek. The Great 
Teacher, whom Nicodemus with a true instinct recognized as having 
come from God, has opened his mouth; and salvation is flowing from 
his lips. Here, too, we stand at the source of Christian ethics. Never 
before were such truths uttered, such duties inculcated, or such 
blessedness revealed. Two things at once strike us with reference 
to the Beatitudes—their beauty and their.impressiveness. 

I. Their beauty is apparent to all. They are entirely in keeping 
with the fascinating character of the upland scenery amid which they 
were delivered. There is nothing like them in literature. No Greek 
philosopher, no ancient sage, no modern orator ever approached the 
divine attractiveness of this brief section of Holy Scripture. What 
gives to it such surpassing beauty? Three things at least contribute 
to this. 

It has the beauty of eloquence. Human speech is capable of 
exerting an incalculable influence. Every generation has a few men 
with the voice of the charmer, able to sway multitudes by the power 
and persuasiveness of their speech. But no one ever possessed this 
influence to the same extent as the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Never man 
spake like this man.” We have many proofs of this, but none 
stronger than that furnished by these opening sentences of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Eloquence has been described as the full 
expression of all that is within. This definition enables us to under- 
stand the unapproachable eloquence of these words. They are the 
manifest expression of the soul of Jesus. 

It has the beauty of simplicity. Nothing could be simpler than 
the language in which Jesus introduces his gospel and clothes his 
ethical teaching. It is the language of the people, conveying his 
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thoughts in conceptions the simplest possible to the human heart. 
He always incloses his jewels in the smallest setting. Such simplicity 
as we find here has a beauty of its own. The sayings are so plain 
and concise and perfect in every way that any exposition of them is 
apt to detract from their extraordinary force and power. 

It has the beauty of spirituality. This feature runs through the 
whole passage. To read it is like taking a plunge into another 
world. It seems all so utterly different from the materialism with 
which we are surrounded, and amid which most of our life is passed. _ 
And we rise from the perusal of it with the feeling that it is unques- 
tionably the noblest ideal picture ever drawn. But are we to rest 
satisfied with this? Some apparently have done so, and have looked 
on the Beatitudes as containing merely a suitable exhortation to the 
Twelve as they entered on the work of active discipleship. This, 
however, is a very inadequate view. . Jesus is speaking both to the 
future apostles and to the people, and every word of his address is to 
be applied spiritually, and regarded as setting forth the religion of the 
heart. 

No less striking than their beauty is the impressiveness of the 
Beatitudes. ‘They have the boldness of novelty, the weight of wisdom, 
and the purity of heaven. We cannot conceive of Christ’s audience 
as not listening, or as listening unmoved; for here we have in combina- 
tion all the qualities that can appeal with power to the human soul. 
Two things about the Beatitudes are particularly impressive. 

The first is the contrast they present to the teaching of the Old 
Testament as seen in the Mosaic law. As we look on while the 
Savior addresses ‘‘the multitudes” on this mountain ridge, our thoughts 
naturally go back to another mountain full of interest for the people of 
God. A very different atmosphere encircles the two mountains. 
Thunder and lightning and thick darkness surround Sinai, the 
mountain whence proceeded the law and the curse on those who 
should disobey it; but calm, bright sunshine rests upon this nameless 
mount, which we shall not err in calling the Mount of Blessing.. The 
gospel comes, not as a stern command, but as a fulfilled promise; not 
as law, but as blessedness. 

The relation between the law of Moses and this manifesto of 
Jesus is not, however, fully stated by saying that it is one of contrast; 
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for the latter has been rightly regarded as the spiritual interpretation 
of the former. In Jesus the law is not destroyed, but fulfilled, and 
guarded against the false interpretations of the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and other Jewish sectaries of the age. The Christian graces com- 
mended by our Lord must have appeared to many of his hearers in a 
very revolutionary light. Their ambitious notions and pharisaical 
estimation of themselves were in sharp contrast to the utter anti- 
worldliness of the discourse addressed to them. We can conceive 
their chagrin and disappointment when their expectations of worldly 
greatness to be realized on the advent of the Messiah were declared 
to be vain and illusive, and when, instead of their cherished maxim, 
‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” that other was announced 
for their practice, ‘‘Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 

But, some will say, have we not in effect a new law here? Must 
we not regard Christ as another lawgiver, obedience to whose law 
will bring salvation? His grace we know is freely given, but are not 
the fruits of grace demanded in such a way as to reintroduce the 
element of law? This is too large a question to discuss here, and we 
content ourselves with stating it as a point worth attention and 
serious thought. There are some difficulties connected with it, and 
chiefly this: How are we to reconcile justification through faith with 
the New Testament doctrine that believers shall be judged according 
to their works? Some would answer that, while all believers shall be 
saved, the difference in works will determine the difference in the 
degree of blessedness to be enjoyed. But in regard to this our theo- 
logical systems need to be marked by more definiteness of statement. 

Another very impressive feature of the Beatitudes is that they are 
all opposed to our usual way of thinking. To take an example: 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” Al- 
though the primary reference here is probably to grief caused by the 


- consciousness of sin and unworthiness, there is no reason for exclud- 


ing the common application of the saying to the case of those who 
mourn the loss of departed friends. We say of one upon whom 
sorrow or bereavement has fallen, ‘‘ Poor man, he is sorely troubled;” 
but the Savior says, ‘Blessed is he.’”” We compassionate the man; 
Jesus congratulates him. We consider him as greatly afflicted; 
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Jesus looks on him as greatly blessed. There is a striking difference 
in the two ways of regarding the man. Both are proper, and both 
are necessary. It is because we are apt to forget the truth conveyed 
in the way that Jesus puts it, that he sets it forth here so impressively 
as the great thing to be remembered, and not because he is lacking 
in sympathy for the distressed. No one ever so deeply sympathized 
with afflicted ones as he, and we can do no more acceptable service 
than imitate him in the relief of suffering. Thus, then, while we need 
not give up the natural feelings of our hearts in regard to the subject 
of mourning, but ought rather to cherish them, we must bear in mind 
that there is another side from which Jesus here regards it when he 
speaks of the inward peace which may exist unseen, and which often 
breaks in upon us in the day of trouble. Affliction makes mourners 
of us, but when out of its clouds there comes the calm, sweet sunshine 
of heavenly grace and truth, we are able to see how exactly our Lord 
stated the case when he said: ‘Blessed are they that mourn.” 

II. The Beatitudes announce the perfect blessedness of Christ’s 
people. The Savior here lays down his doctrine of happiness. One 
is struck by the boldness of his words. He is ready to deal with any 
case, even with such as are apparently most unpromising. He does 
not recognize any as beyond the reach of the gracious power of his 
doctrine. Let a man be in affliction, or under persecution, or filled 
with poverty of spirit—Jesus does not despair of giving him perfect 
happiness. Nay, he says there is a very important sense in’ which 
only those who are thus circumstanced can inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Here, then, we have the solution of the question often put: Is 
there such a thing as true blessedness? Is it an attainable reality, 
or is it merely one of fancy’s fond but foolish pictures? Is it a veri- 
table fact, or simply an engaging subject of speculation? Are we to 
set it before us as a real and realizable object, as actually possessed 
by many, and capable of being possessed by all; or is it only a grim, 
sarcastic mockery on the woe-worn lives of ‘mortals? Most men and 
most philosophies are ready with the answer that true and perfect 
blessedness is not a dream; it really exists. But when we come to 
ask what it is, and how it is to be reached, we meet with many diverse 
and conflicting replies. Riches, say some; pleasure, say others; 
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wisdom, say others still, is what confers blessedness. Each of these 
j has had its votaries in almost every age. The writer of Ecclesiastes 
: tried all three, but gave each up in turn as it failed to supply the 
chief good of which he was in quest. 

The true solution lies before us in those sublime words with which 
our Lord prefaces his Sermon on the Mount. Their keynote is the 
idea of blessedness; and if we take a conjunct view of their teaching, 
we may regard that as the sum of the revealed and authoritative truth 
on this subject. He whose character harmonizes and blends the 
several qualities here specified as bringing blessing in their train, 
he, and he alone, is truly blessed. 

It is also worth while to note that the first word uttered by our 
Lord in the exercise of his public ministry was this word “blessed,”’ 
and that he repeated it over and over again. We may view it as the 
watchword of salvation, and as expressive of the purpose of the 
Savior’s coming. He came to seek the lost and make them blessed. 
How it should rejoice the hearts of sinners to know that this is the 
class of persons for whom blessedness is prepared—to know that 
the highest blessedness may be the portion of those who have sunk 
themselves in lowest misery! It is from their ranks that Jesus draws 
his disciples. He creates in them a new heart. By implanting his 
grace within them he makes it possible for them to exhibit in their 
character the qualities which he specifies here as befitting those who 
are called by his name, and which he declares to bring happiness to 
everyone in possession of them. Each of the Beatitudes contains a 
promise, and each also implies an exhortation to cultivate such a state 
of heart as will lead us on to the blessedness of which they speak. 

In reading the life of Christmas Evans, “the preacher of wild 
Wales,” the present writer was interested to discover the way in 
which this truth of the blessedness of Christians is expressed in the 
Welsh language. It helped him to realize more fully than ever 
before the deep significance of this word “‘blessed.”” To the Welsh- 
man the man who is blessed is the man for whom there is a white 
world. ‘When you read, ‘Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord 
imputeth not iniquity,’ the Welshman reads his Bible and sees there 
is a white world for such a one; i. e., all sin wiped out, the place quite 
clean, to begin again.” But not even this exhausts the picture of 
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blessedness called up to the mind of the Welsh Christian by the 
literalness of his language. He sees in the man who is blessed the 
man for whom a white world is prepared; he sees heaven in the 
name as he reads: ‘“‘There is a white world for the poor in spirit, 
a white world for the merciful, a white world for the pure in heart.” 
He sees the thing in the word. Does not this singularly beautiful 
idea help us very much toward a right understanding of the meaning 
of our Lord? The Christian differs from other men in this, that 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, even the forgiveness 
of sins, he lives in a white world, although placed in a dark world, 
and can look forward to a white robe in a white world in the ages to 
come. 

III. The Beatitudes declare the qualifications needful to secure 
the blessedness of which they speak, i. e., the conditions of member- 
ship in Christ’s kingdom. 

Our Lord makes it very plain what manner of men the members 
of his kingdom must be. They must be poor in spirit, and pure in 
heart, meek and merciful, peaceable and patient, bewailing sin, and 
ardently desiring righteousness. It is a good exercise for us as 
Christians to consider from time to time the hold which these terms 
have upon our affections, and to ascertain whether we are most 
drawn or repelled by them. They furnish us with a spiritual ther- 
mometer by which we may measure the warmth of our piety and the 
depth of our zeal. In setting before us the picture of the blessed 
of Jesus, they inevitably suggest the question: “‘How do we compare 
with it?” Every time we contemplate it we must say with growing 
conviction: “Truly his kingdom is not of this world;” and conceive 
of our discipleship accordingly, as those whose citizenship is in 
heaven. What the Savior promises to his people is just that after 
which they long and strive—the Kingdom of God, heaven, perfect 
blessedness in the vision of God. The way to the kingdom must 
be that which Jesus prescribes, and that which he himself has so 
nobly exemplified both by word and deed. We must seek inwardly 
to possess, and outwardly to exhibit, the qualities over which he pro- 
nounces his benediction. 

These qualities are the reflection of his own spirit. Who ever 
hungered and thirsted after righteousness like him whose meat and 
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drink it was to do the will of God? Was not he meek and lowly in 
heart, calling on men to follow him in this particular, and find rest unto 
their souls? Who was ever more merciful and compassionate than 
he, the Good Physician? Who ever had so pure a heart as he who 
knew no sin, and whom God made to be sin in our behalf, that we 
might become the righteousness of God in him? Who has done so 
much in the interests of peace as he who came to make peace between 
heaven and earth? Who was ever persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake like him who was nailed to the ignominious cross? So he lived 
and suffered, and now he ever liveth in that blessed vision of God 
which he here promises to his people. The glory of Christ will be 
shared by all who have the mind of Christ. 

This first picture of true discipleship shadows forth all that fol- 
lowed. To the end Christ knew no other Christianity than this: 
“Tf any man will follow after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily and follow me.” In all the apostolic writings, how- 
ever different the modes of thought distinctive of the various writers, 
we find the same noble striving after a heavenly life, carried on in the 
exercise of the graces here unfolded and in the face of the persecution 
here described. Throughout there is the significant paradox: “as 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” ‘To our human nature such strenu- 
ous endeavor after righteousness is not easy. But out of the earthly 
material there may be evolved the higher life. Christ’s kingdom is 
destined to rise on the ruins of the kingdom of this world. Our earthly 
surroundings are to be viewed as opportunities given us for striving 
after a higher kingdom—that which Jesus has revealed, and entrance 
into which shall bring us in the end where he is now, that we may 
behold his glory. The ideal attitude for the Christian is to be daily 
“looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of faith,” who is ever 
calling to men alike from cross and throne: “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, the mourners, the meek, the merciful, the pure, the peace- 
able, the persecuted: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF USING A PARALLEL GREEK AND 
ENGLISH EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


REV. LOUIS AGASSIZ GOULD 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Doubtless it is not ‘‘scholarly” to use a parallel Greek and English 
New Testament, whether the English is in a column beside the Greek, 
on the opposite page, or between the lines.'' But it is practical. 
Theoretically, every graduate from a theological seminary reads the 
Greek text at sight, with perfect ease, and scorns the necessity of 
consulting a lexicon except for the meaning of the rarest words. 

Practically, this is not the case. A large number of ministers, when 
they wish to read a brief passage in the New Testament for reference, 
turn to the English version. Why is this? Because they are afraid 
that if they consult the Greek alone, they will be unable to read the 
passage. While they may be familiar with a majority of the words, 
there is a mental tremor lest some unfamiliar term may arise like a 
ghost and “dispute the passage.” The difficulty is increased if the 
word is imbedded ‘in a context that is complex. It is feared that, 
after all, the English will have to be consulted, or the lexicon drawn 
upon, and, in the end, double time be lost. Z 

This characterization does not apply to continuous daily exegetical 
work, where, irrespective of the demands of next Sunday’s sermon, 
a succession of verses or paragraphs is exhaustively investigated. 
Nor does the difficulty arise when there is exegetical work to be 
done in the preparation of a sermon and the preacher seeks all the 
light that can be obtained for next Sunday’s text from lexicon, concord- 


anceand commentary. The picture applies chiefly when there is 


need of quick consultation in daily reference work. 


t There are several such editions on the market: Harper & Brothers issue an 
edition containing the Westcott and Hort text on one page and the English Revised 
Version on the opposite page. Hinds & Noble, of New York, issue one containing 
the Stephens text with the Authorized Version in parallel columns, and a literal rendering 
of each word between the lines. The University Press, Cambridge, issues Dr. Scrivener’s 
edition, the Textus Receptus on one page, with the readings adopted by the Revisers 
in the margin, and on the opposite page in parallel columns the English versions of 1611 


and 1881. 
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Now, observe the advantage of the parallel or interlinear edition 
for this labor of rapid consultation. The student never hesitates. 
He turns immediately to the passage in question in the parallel edi- 
tion. If time permits, he consults the original. If time is limited, 
he reverts to the mother-tongue. If he refers to the Greek, he knows 
that, should he meet an impediment, he can have immediate recourse 
to the English. In other words, he uses a crutch. Crutches are not 
always of value; but crutches are not always to be despised. 

The mathematical argument is very strong here. The total 
number of Greek passages consulted in accordance with this method 
is greater in any particular year, than of those consulted in accordance 
with the more scholarly method of using the Greek text alone. 
Every Greek passage read is a benefit to the student. The simple 
passage of Greek words across the retina of the eye is of value. 
Bare pronunciation is even advantageous. Each impression deepens 
the total image. Certain words become ingrained in the mental 
fiber. They are soon quickly recognized on sight. Their cognates 
speedily come into the circle of relationships, and thus the happy 
family is enlarged. Even when one takes up his interlinear edition 
for the simple purpose of skimming the meaning of a passage, he is 
tempted to read more than he had planned, and to trace some new 
term by lexicon and synonym, to its most recondite meaning. Always 
somé increment of knowledge remains from such a glance. The 
English becomes less and less a dependence. Ideas clothe themselves 
in Hellenist dress. Eventually whole paragraphs are read with an 
ease which oncé would have been a despair. Next, the appetite is 
whetted to read the Greek text only. The process advances a step. 
The pure Greek text is held in the hand, and the parallel version 
becomes the crutch. Finally, the crutch is thrown away, and the 
unsupported original alone is used. An ambition seizes the student 
to know all the Greek possible, and every spare moment is devoted 
to that noble purpose, subject to the limitations of pastoral work. 

The argument is simple. A little Greek is better than no Greek: 
more Greek is better than less. The gradual gain is far out of 
proportion to the labor expended. 
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GROUND OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE" 


PROFESSOR CHARLES M. MEAD, D.D. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Whatever authority the Bible has, is no actual authority to men 
until it is recognized as such. In order to be recognized, its true 
character must be known. This character is discerned intellectually 
through critical examination, and spiritually through devout medita- 
tion on it. Criticism which aims to ascertain the exact history and 
real characteristics of the Bible is indispensable to the best under- 
standing and usefulness of it. 

Strictly speaking, the Bible is not our main and ultimate authority. 
That authority for the Christian is Jesus Christ. Even he is no 
authority to a man till he is seen to bear the marks of it. But once 
accepted he is supreme over our faith. 

In what sense the Bible—especially the New Testament—is an 
authority may be best seen by putting ourselves back to the time of 
the first preaching of the gospel. There was then, and for a genera- 
tion longer, no New Testament. Men believed on the ground of 
the oral testimony of the apostles and disciples of Christ. Con- 
ceivably the gospel might have been propagated till now in that way. 
It is still largely taught orally rather than by means of the Bible. 

The New Testament is the written deposit of the oral teaching 
of the apostles. Whatever reason was first had for believing in 
Christ on the ground of apostolic testimony we have now for accept- 
ing the New Testament as the truthful record of the gospel of sal- 
vation. 

Christian experience and the Christian Scriptures come from the 
same source—from Christ himself. Therefore in general they can- 
not disagree. The Christian consciousness is sometimes spoken of 
as a rival authority to the Bible. This is impossible. If one’s judg- 
ment rejects the New Testament in its general and characteristic 

t A report of an extemporaneous address delivered at the meeting of the American 
Bible League, December 8, 1904. 
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features, that judgment cannot be a Christian judgment. Doubts 
may be raised concerning minor or incidental features of the Bible, 
but those can be justified to the Christian mind only when these 
features are shown to conflict with the general tenor of the Scriptures. 
The general authenticity of the New Testament must be assumed 
as impregnable. It must be regarded as our most original and 
trustworthy source of information concerning Christ and his gospel. 
It must be maintained as the standard of faith; else we have no 
standard. 

Christian criticism consequently can never result in a general 
discrediting of the Christian Scriptures. It has already done very 
much by way of vindicating their general authenticity against the 
assaults of skeptics. Its function is to interpret their meaning; to 
distinguish in them between the fundamental and the incidental, 
between the permanent and the transient; and to expose erroneous 
conceptions concerning them, whether Christian or non-Christian. 

The authority of the Bible does not depend on proving its infalli- 
bility. Trying to prove its absolute inerrancy is nearly as harmful 
as trying to prove its general fallibility. What is to be insisted on is 
the supreme authority of Christ. The Scriptures are to be studied 
in order the better to learn what he is, and what he requires of us. 
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Current @Opinion 


The Autocracy of the Pew 


In the International Quarterly for January, 1905, Professor Hyslop, 
of Columbia University, discusses “Philosophy and Modern Life” in a 
way that can hardly please the teachers of philosophy. Professor Hyslop 
insists rather pointedly that philosophy is not wanted by the scientist, and 
is scouted by the man of religion, unless it substantiates his own beliefs. 
The transition is easy from this jeremiad over philosophy to one over the 
limitation of the preacher. “The parishoner,” says Professor Hyslop, 


“tasks his pastor to teach him the gospel, and then holds the pursestrings: 


as a check against being told what he does not like.” It is a striking 
sentence, is it not? But is it true? Most people not in sympathy with 


the churches undoubtedly believe so. And there certainly is enough basis: 


of truth in the statement to cause anxiety. For it cannot be denied that 
the dependence of many, if not most, pastors upon the favor of their 
parishioners compels them to conform in too large a degree to the theo- 
logical prejudices of men and women who, however successful in their 
own fields of activity, can and do think little about theological matters. 
Religious teaching is undoubtedly freer today than ever before, but it is 
far enough from being free. This is one reason why more exceptional 
men do not become ministers. As layman one not only is free himself, 
but he can to a considerable degree dictate what his teachers shall teach 
him! 

Yet this is only one side of the matter, one should always remember. 
There is an increasing number of men in the ministry who will submit to 
no dictation from those whom they are endeavoring to instruct. They 
are prophets rather than co-operatively supported private chaplains. In 
their minds commercial success is not synonymous with theological omnis- 
cience. And it is these men—some of whom are likely to be modern 
martyrs—who are the hope of the church of tomorrow. 


The New Interest in the Resurrection 
Interest in the resurrection of Jesus is perennial, but of late it has 
extended to the reviews. In the Journal of Religious Psychology, in the 
Hibbert Journal, in the Nineteenth Century, and in the Contemporary 
Review, not to mention others, are articles dealing either directly or indi- 
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rectly with the matter. And the interesting fact is that men are treating 
the subject seriously—some favorably, others otherwise, but always seri- 
ously. In the light of these papers it is a far cry back to the arrogant 
denials and equally arrogant defense of a generation ago. Thanks to 
psychologists and psychical research, we are getting to see that immor- 
tality is a scieutific as well as a purely religious matter; and, what is more, 
we are coming to see that religion itself is not altogether outside the. limits 
of scientific investigation. Unless we altogether mistake, this attitude of 
mind is to have a great influence in supplementing other theological and 
biblical movements toward a new era of positive rather than metaphysical 
Christian faith. It is to be hoped that it will not also reinforce superstition. 


Is it Pagan to be Happy ? 


President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, in his extremely stimulating 
volume, From Epicurus to Christ, shows clearly the truth which lies in 
the four great systems of Greek philosophy, and even more clearly how 
in Christianity these various excellences are preserved, correlated, and 
made practical. One sentence of the book is worth quoting: ‘Mill, 
Spencer, and others have endeavored to graft the altruistic truths of 
Christianity on to that of the old Epicurean stock. .... Christianity 
includes everything of value in Epicureanism and infinitely more. It 
has the Epicurean greatness without its exclusiveness; its joy without its 
selfishness; its naturalness without its baseness; its geniality without its 
heartlessness.”” This conjunction of Christianity and Epicureanism may 
shock some good people. Thanks to a great variety of circumstances, it is 
very difficult for many of us to feel that for most Christians duty lies along 
the pleasing way. A conscientious person face to face with a conflict of 
duties feels a little more sure of himself if he chooses the one that is disa- 
greeable. But a moment’s thought will convince anyone that such esti- 
mates are an insult to the divine Will. The chief end of life is not to be 
miserable. Innocent enjoyments are as open to living Christians as they 
were to dead pagans. The finest Christians are those who do not permit the 
sense of duty to cloud life, and who are able to see God’s fatherliness where 
Jesus himself saw it—in the simple joys of social life, in parental love, 
and in nature. He is a poor child of God who thinks that his Father 
would rather have him cry than smile. 
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and Gorkers 


THE University of Manchester, England, has recently established a 
faculty of theology. Professor Arthur S. Peake is the dean of the faculty. 

Proressor W. M. Ramsay has recently published a volume contain- 
ing in enlarged form the articles which have been appearing in the Exposi- 
tory Times dealing with the Seven Churches of Asia. 

Tue Hibbert Journal for January contains the third and conclusive 
article by Professor B. W. Bacon, of Yale, upon “The Fourth Gospel.” 
It is to be hoped that these essays will be published in book-form. ; 

G. P. PutNnam’s Sons announce the immediate publication of two 
theological works of the first importance: Sabatier’s The Doctrine of the 
Atonement and Religion, and Modern Culture, and Harnack’s The Expan- 
sion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries. 

Rev. W. P. Benan, Ph.D., pastor of the Wealthy Avenue Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been elected director of the Baptist Students’ 
Guild of Ann Arbor. He will succeed Dr. Allan T. Hoben, who has 
recently accepted the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of Detroit. 


THE interest in the question of students for the ministry seems to be 
becoming more widespread; nor is it confined to religious publications. 
The World’s Work recently published an article on the subject by Dr. E. T. 
Tomlinson, and The World To-Day, another by President W. R. Harper. 

TueE Second Florida Winter Bible Conference will be held at Gains- 
ville, Fla., February 5-20. The Christian Worker’s Institute follows the 
conference, closing March 1. Among the speakers will be J. Wilbur 
Chapman, A. C. Dixon, E. I. D. Pepper, W. E. Blackstone, and Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome. 

THE new Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels which is being edited by 
Dr. James Hastings is already well under way. No announcement has 
been made as to the time of the publication of the first volume, but it 
undoubtedly will appear during the current year. The purpose of this 
new dictionary is to do for the gospels what the editor’s great Dictionary 
of the Bible has done for the Bible as a whole. 

THE annual convention of the Religious Education Association, which 
is to be held in Boston February 12-16, has already been noticed in these 
pages. Attention should again be called to it, as its sessions promise to 
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be of remarkable interest. Arrangements have been made for a special 
train, a duplicate of the Lake Shore Limited, to leave Chicago, for the con- 
venience of delegates. A reduced rate of a fare and one-third for the 
round trip has been secured. It is to be hoped that many from the West 
will go to the Convention. 


ENCOURAGING progress is being made in the formation of local guilds 
of the Religious Education Association. In the Hyde Park Guild of 
Chicago, to cite but one instance, there are nearly three hundred active 
members, a special committee in every church and district, a lecture course 
averaging two hundred in attendance, and 4 teacher-training course 
averaging one hundred in attendance. A small teachers’ library is in cir- 
culation, and steady progress is being made by the Sunday schools of the 
district, although this is only the first year of the work. 


Amonc the various agencies tending toward a better theological knowl- 
edge are the ministers’ institutes which are being conducted by various 
denominations. As successful as any are those held during the month of 
June by the Methodist church in the South. The systematic extension 
of theological education of which these institutes are a part is also being 
extended by the correspondence school connected with the theological 
department of Vanderbilt University. This work, first tried as an experi- 
ment under the direction of Jesse L. Cuninggim, became at once a remark- 
able success, and is already bearing fruit throughout the South. 


THE New York Sunday School Commission of the Episcopal church 
is a large factor in the present advance in Sunday-school methods. It was 
under its auspices that a few years ago the very stimulating book Prin- 
ciples of Religious Education appeared as a series of lectures, and now it 
has begun the publication of a Quarterly Bulletin, the first number of 
which appeared in December, 1904. While specially devoted to the inter- 
est of the Episcopal church, the Bulletin contains material of much value 
for all those interested in religious education. The recent number con- 
tains specimens of graded curricula, with the necessary literature. 


HOW A SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL WAS GRADED 


A FEw years ago the pastor of a small country church said to a certain 
Sunday-school worker who had had considerable success in the grading 
and administration of a large Sunday school: ‘Your work is different 
from ours. When you make your methods succeed in a small school, then 
you can help us in our work.” This remark only voices the prevalent 
idea that a comprehensive system of grading cannot be used in a school of 
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less than one hundred members. Yet this has been done, imperfectly but 
effectively, in a school of only fifty pupils, situated in a village of about 
three hundred inhabitants, one-half of whom are Roman Catholics. Since 
there could be no great growth in numbers here, energy could be devoted 
to increasing the efficiency of the religious instruction in the school. 

The school was graded according to a system which required seven 
grades, the pupils remaining in the lower grades two years, in the upper 
grades three years. The Bible Study Union lessgns were used throughout, 
quarterly examinations were instituted, and teachers’ meetings held, 
The first grade was taught by kindergarten methods, using the sand-tray 
and kindergarten occupations. The first year there were no pupils in the 
third grade or the seventh grade, though these grades were provided in 
the system, The second year the school had pupils in all grades except 
the seventh, By various adaptations the work of the school was thus 
made as. efficient as was possible with untrained teachers of limited educa- 
tion. Greater interest was aroused, and the Bible was really studied where 
before it had been scarcely glanced at. For two years this school received 
first prize for doing the best work in its own district, though in competi- 
tion with many larger and apparently better equipped schools. 

The work has been carried on in this way for four years now, and 
with increasing success, though the pastor who started it is no lohger with 
the church. The few workers have grasped the idea, and have continued 
the work on their own responsibility and by the use of the same methods. 
The system of grading used here is not as elaborate as that employed in 
many other and larger schools; yet in any school, no matter how small, it 
is possible to introduce true gradation and make it successful. Even if 
there were fifty grades and only one pupil, that one pupil could be passed 
from grade to grade and run the whole gamut of the grades in the course 
of time. Numbers may give greater enthusiasm, but a small school may 
be made proportionately more effective because it is possible to be more 
intimately acquainted with the needs of the pupils. 


A. S. Core. 
NortH Baptist CHURCH, 
Millville, N. J. 
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Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. By AucusTE 
SABATIER, late Dean of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in 
the University gf Paris. Translated by Louise SryMour 
Hovucuton. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1904. Pp. 
Xxxii+410. $3.50. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the real divisions of modern 
Protestantism are no longer those of traditional denominationalism. 
Spiritual affinities between men of a given attitude toward the methods 
and conclusions of critical scholarship are closer than are denominational 
ties. Protestantism is being reorganized under the influence of modern 
thought. The living issue which is now foremost has found classic expo- 
sition in this last book from the pen of the gifted, lamented French theo- 
logian, Sabatier. A religion of authority, or the religion of the Spirit ? 
Every thoughtful man must take sides on this question. Moreover, the 
way in which the problem is to be solved is comparatively new. A priori 
discussion between intrenched theologians and free-lance rationalists no 
longer attracts serious attention. We have come to see that history is the 
final arbiter. However admirable any doctrine may be from the point of 
view of logical consisteuacy, its fate in the modern world depends upon the 
answer to the simple, but searching question: Is it, as a matter of fact, 
true? Sabatier has not only stated the present living issue with utmost 
clearness; he has also shown the only way in which an abiding solution 
can be reached. The book is thus of extraordinary significance. 

The author first examines the Catholic dogma of infallibility, showing 
the historical steps leading to the final statement of papal infallibility. 
Having seen how the doctrine grew, he then asks: Has the church, as a 
matter of historical fact, been infallible? A reading of the historical 
decisions of councils and popes compels a negative answer. 

But, oh, the irony of human things! The end of it all is that this quasi- 
divine power, in exalting itself, has destroyed its sure foundation, and henceforth 
rests only upon itself, that is to say, upon its own affirmation, with no possible 
justification either in history or in reason. ... . Its power is henceforth simply 
a power of fact, exposed, like every other fact, to the hazards of history. (P. 135.) 

Turning now to Protestantism, Sabatier shows that the original prob- 
lem of the Reformers was this: ‘‘ What is the true authentic Christianity, 
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that which gives peace, regenerates, saves?’’ Neither Luther nor Calvin 
supposed that the substitution of an external Bible for an external church 
as a court of appeal could bring inner assurance. It was because the Spirit 
awakens in man’s heart a response to the message of the Bible that it is 
to be regarded as God’s Word. The dogma of an infallible Bible came 
to the front because of the necessity for opposing to the Catholic claim of 
infallibility a counter-claim of the same sort. This dogma was elaborated 
into the same ideal logical perfection as was the Catholic dogma. 

Sabatier asks concerning this Protestant dogma, just as concerning 
the Catholic dogma, what the verdict of history is. Varied textual read- 
ings, discrepancies in narratives, naive scientific notions, and fallible trans- 
lations—all show that “‘the Protestant dogma of the infallibility of the 
Bible is not only inconceivable to thought; it is also useless in fact” (p. 
187). But if the dogma of infallibility be historically untrue, Protestant- 
ism is in no position to compete with Catholicism as an authority-religion. 
It has no pope to defy history in the name of divine authority. 

What, now, is the religion of the Spirit? Many readers will feel that 
when Sabatier passes from his critical task to his constructive problem, 
he becomes vague where before he was precise and definite. But it is 
evident that the content of the religion of the Spirit cannot be derived by 
the citation of objective proof-texts. It must be ascertained by consulting 
living experiences and convictions, not by referring to documents apart 
from such experiences. This was clearly indicated by Calvin in the 
famous seventh chapter of the first book of his Institutes. The only abso- 
lute authority is God himself testifying to the heart of the believer. Any 
historical fact or statement derives authority only as it unmistakably proves 
_ itself to be the medium through which God speaks to the soul. All external 
authority is thus subject to the final judgment of the Spirit within. 

Does this mean that Sabatier would cut loose from objective fact and 
insist that every man shall evolve his religion out of his own consciousness ? 
By no means. His very appeal to history shows a far more reverent 
regard for objective fact than is evidenced by an authority-religion which 
must deny facts in order to maintain a given dogma. But history is for 
Sabatier the food on which life must be nourished. Religious convictions 
grow out of this life; they are not to be taken ready-made from documents. 
The utterances of prophets and apostles need no credentials other than 
their actual power to bring God into man’s life; yet they are indispensable 
agencies for this end. An authority which needs to be established by 
argument, however, is a weak crutch upon which to lean. As Calvin said: 
“*How will the impious ridicule our faith and all men call it in question, 
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if it be understood to possess only the precarious authority depending 
on the favor of men!” This sentence, uttered in criticism of Catholic 

authority-religion, is equally applicable to Protestant authority-religion. 
Whatever may be thought of Sabatier’s constructive programme, he 
has at least made one thing clear. An authority-religion is fatally exposed 
to the verdict of historical criticism. The religion of the Spirit is released 
from all fear of historical criticism. But the problem still remains: What 
is the true relation of this religion to the Bible and to the historic creeds of 
Christendom? ‘This question must be answered before an intelligent use 
of the Bible is possible in Protestant churches which regard themselves 
as exponents of the religion of the Spirit. It is to be regretted that Sabatier 
could not have given a clearer answer to this question ; though, as has 
been suggested above, the answer must come by way.of a profound 
insight into the psychology of religious convictions, rather than by way 
of establishing an external program. Thus, after all, Sabatier has here 
also shown the right method approach to the problem. 
G. B. S. 


A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By E. D. Burton. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. 144. $1. 


Studies in the Gospel according to Mark. By E. D. Burton. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. xx+250. $1. 
Introduction more than commentary is now the need of the average 
Bible student. This Short Introduction to the Gospels, including a chapter 
on the synoptic problem, has a definite aim, and without superfluous words 
goes straight to its mark. It uses chiefly internal evidence, and asks each 
gospel to disclose its own secret. 

The chapter on ‘The Gospel according to Matthew,” closing with a 
table of contents which exhibits excellently its general plan, will be welcome 
to all students of that difficult New Testament book. One must, however, 
work out in detail the lines of evidence indicated, in order to appreciate 
the significance of more than one conclusion to which they lead. For 
instance: ‘‘the writer has wrought out all his material into a real book, 
with a definite course of thought and a clearly defined aim.” ‘Though so 
different in form, it reminds us by its purpose of the epistle to the Hebrews.”’ 
“There is much to suggest that our evangelist wrote not indeed for the 
same persons, but for those who were exposed to a similar danger.” Finally, 
‘it carries the doctrine of the apostle Paul to the conclusion which Paul 
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saw to be involved in it, but to which he was not wont himself to press it.” 
Dr. Burton’s remark in a later chapter concerning the authorship of the 
fourth gospel would also fitly apply here: ‘The knowledge of the author 
_ which we most need to assist us in the interpretation of the book is not his 
name, but his historical situation, his relation to Jesus and to the facts 
that he relates.” 

The notes appended to the chapter on Luke’s gospel merit particular 
attention. Note IT is on “‘ The Enrolment in the Governorship of Quirinius.” 
In view of the discoveries of Grenfell and Hunt, and the facts gathered 
by Ramsay, the opinion is expressed on p. 74 that “‘the date of the birth of 
Jesus must be provisionally assigned to 7 B. C.” From another note (see 
p. 120) one derives a different impression of the author’s opinion. 

Dr. Burton’s view of the Johannine problem will command attention. 
A single quotation will state it in part. 


The narrative of the life and discourses of Jesus proceeds from an eye-witness 
of the events, a personal disciple of Jesus, in all probability John the son of Zebedee. 
The whole material has, however, been melted and recast in the mind of the 
author. Lapse of time, change of surroundings, contact with a new type of 
thought . . . . have all operated to make the book not merely a narrative of the 
life of Jesus, but a series of historical sermons shaped to meet the needs of living 
readers. This material left the hand of the author, moreover, not in the form 
of the book we have, but in a number of smaller books. 


This booklet theory seems to us, we confess, extremely precarious, creating 
quite as many difficulties as it relieves. 

To expound the synoptic problem in less than twenty small pages of 
English is to do the impossible. No other book that the reviewer knows of 
does it so well as this. It is perhaps his prejudice that leads him to desider- 
ate a more distinct statement of that which constitutes the central contention 
of those who advocate ‘‘the oral gospel theory.” It is also a question 
whether the student does not need, before taking up the introduction to 
Matthew’s gospel, a forward glance at the nature of the synoptic problem. 
There is need at the very outset of a distinct reminder that “the synoptic 
gospels resemble one another in purpose, as in scope and content, by more 
than they differ the one from the other” (see p. 62). 


The Studies in Mark’s gospel is a book for a different class of students, 
‘for secondary classes.” The lessons have already borne the test of actual 
use by experienced teachers, and all the material appears to be admirably 
arranged. The appended dictionary, filling twelve pages, is an important 
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feature. There are a few pictorial illustrations. The house on p. 23 is 
not a particularly well-chosen specimen of Palestinian domestic archi- 
tecture, and the rock-cut tomb on p. 63 (cf. p. 218) might be replaced by 


another subject. 
Wa. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Education in Religion and Morals. By PRoressor GEORGE ALBERT 
Cor. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1904. Pp. 434. $1.35. 
This is a great book—the greatest on its subject since Bushnell’s Chris- 
tian Nurture in 1847. It takes religious education off its apex of formal 
dogmatic instruction, where it has been perilously poised in unstable 
equilibrium, and sets it down on the broad, stable base of sharing the 
concrete experiences of life in so intimate and transparent a way that the 
religious principles and motives involved shall shine through, and pass 
by contagion from the personality of the teacher to the person taught. It 
gives us a point of view; and in the light of that point of view goes forth 
to challenge all unreality and insincerity, whether in pulpit or professor’s 
chair, whether in Young People’s Society or Young Men’s Association; 
whether in state school or Sunday school; whether in college or university. 
Yet if it suggests that the International Lessons are unpedagogical; 
the Y. P. S. C. E. pledge anti-educational; the Y. M. C. A. condition of 
membership irreligious; much Sunday-school teaching spiritually debili- 
tating; all goody-goody Sunday-school books “‘corrupters, because weaken- 
ers, of character;” all precocious prayer-meeting publicity pernicious; and 
many other startling educational heresies, it offers them so mildly, as 
the unsought but inevitable logical outcome of its fundamental point of 
view, that even the persons criticised could hardly feel it in their hearts 
to complain, and would hardly note these strictures, unless they were 
specifically pointed out. 

What, then, is this revolutionary point of view? Simply the self- 
evident proposition that all religious education is the “genuine mingling 
of a developed life in the interests and occupations of an undeveloped life.” 
It is “life propagating itself directly and concretely.” “It means having 
experiences and occupations in common, so that the real self of each, with its 
actual interests, is revealed freely to the other.” ‘‘We are to make whole- 
some fellowships—whether in the home, the school, the church, the 
college, or the neighborhood—so warm, so natural,:so unremitting, so 
unreserved, that every unwholesome fellowship shall seem artificial and 
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unattractive.” ‘It depends on comradeship and life-sharing between 
the older and the younger.” 

Since religious education is this touch of person with person at the . 
sensitive point of mutual appreciation and common interests, it follows 
that its best field is in the home, where parent passes on to child through 
unconscious suggestion and imitation whatever of patience, perseverance, 
courage, kindness, love, and self-sacrifice he manifests in the everyday 
duties and trials which parent and child together share. To do this work 
no poking of precepts, no repetition of formulas, no propounding of ques- 
tions out of a catechism, will suffice. The entire confidence of the child— 
about his work and study, his play and friendships, his day-dreams and his 
curiosities, the problems of conduct and the mysteries of sex—must be 
encouraged. The parent in turn must reveal to the child the deepest 
springs of his own conduct and self-control—his economies and his chari- 
ties, his mistakes and shortcomings, his motives and aspirations—as fast 
as the child can be brought to-appreciate them. This is the only perfect 
and real religious education. All other forms must be measured by that, 
and counted imperfect and symbolic, artificial and unreal, in the degree and 
to the extent to which they are removed from this vital contact of person 
with person on the fundamental issues of life. Wherever there is some- 
thing to be done, and the motive and spirit in which it is done can be shared 
and imparted, there is the chance for that passing on of life from person 
to person which is the essence of religious and moral education. The 
day school affords a large opportunity. The Sunday school, if the teacher 
has imagination to evoke the child’s real interests, and frankness to avow 
her own attitude toward those interests of the child, is a splendid oppor- 
tunity. The societies and associations of young people, especially if they 
suffer from the leadership of the immature, afford a less promising 
field; yet through utilizing the gang instinct they can accomplish much 
good at the period of adolescence. Mere preaching, if it takes a dogmatic 
form, is the least effective of all educational agencies. “A dogmatic 
religion is essentially a religion for adults only.” 

Arbitrariness on the part of parent or teacher, dogmatism on the sent 
of church or school, imposition of pledges or creeds on the part of societies 
and associations, because they rely on imposition and repression instead 
of self-expression through idealization, drive the child in, which is anti- 
educational,-instead of drawing him out, which etymologically and vitally 
is the essence of education. 

Religious education is thus self-revelation and self-impartation on the 
part of the teacher; self-expression and self-realization on the part of the 
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pupil. If we are bent supremely on making money or taking our ease; 
if we are cast down when things go wrong, and resentful when people do 
not treat us right; if we are servile to the rich, and supercilious to the 
poor; if we are censorious toward those who fail, and distrustful of those 
who try to rise; if we are indifferent to public welfare, and neglectful of 
neighborly duty—these facts are so many separate revelations of the 
fact that we look up to no loving Will, whence we derive our guidance, 
our inspiration, our strength, and our joy in life. Our children and our 
pupils will read off that revelation, and learn from us the irreligious lesson 
that there is no God whom it is worth their while to seek and serve; and 
no amount of church-going and Sunday-school teaching and prayer-meeting 
talk can ever save us from having an irreligious influence over them. 

On the other hand, if we are patient in trial and persevering in good 
works; if we reprove in gentleness and punish in sorrow; if we confess 
our own shortcomings and are ready to forgive those of others; and if 
we let these and kindred graces shine out through office and shop, school 
and class, church and home, then no child who knows us as we are in any 
of these relations can fail to gain through us a glimpse of God, an impulse 
toward the practice, if not the profession, of the essentially religious life. 

This book should be in the hands of every Christian. To the pastor 
and Sunday-school teacher it puts the test question: ‘‘How much life 
have you, and how near do you come to those to whom you would give it ?”’ 
To the teacher in the public school it brings a religious mission which no 
statute or court decision can ever take away. To the worker in young 
people’s organizations it teaches a lesson of respect for the modest shrink- 
ing of normal youth from premature public profession and pledged per- 
formances. To the college professor it reveals a religious responsibility 
which is essentially the same whether he teaches Christian evidences or 
chemistry, theism or economics. On parents, above all, it confers the 
dignity of being God’s special incarnations and chosen interpreters to the 
boys and girls who cannot help seeing, feeling, and in some measure repro- 
ducing the godliness or ungodliness of the life father and mother share 
with them in the most sacred sanctuary of the family, the supreme school- 


room of the home. 
DeWitt Hype. 


Bowporn COLLEGE, 
Brunswick, Me. 
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BOOKS 

THomas, J. Organic Unity of the Pen- 
tateuch. ~New Criticism. London: 
Nisbet, 1904. Pp. 234. 3s. 6d. 

WairtHam, A. R. Handbook to the His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy, Vol. 2. 
From the Accession of Solomon to the 
Captivity of Judah. For the use of 
teachers and students. London: Riv- 
ingtons. Pp. 364. 3s. 6d. 

BEvAN, E. Jerusalem under the High 
Priests. Five Lectures on the Period 
between Nehemiah and the New Tes- 
tament. London: E. Arnold. Pp. 
182. 7s. 6d. 

BULLINGER. The Book of Job. Part I, 
The Oldest Lesson in the World. Part 
II, A Rhythmical Translation, with 


the Structure; and Brief Explanatory, 


and Critical Notes. London: Eyre & 

Spottiswoode, 1904. Pp. 203. 
CHEYNE, T. K. Bible Problems and the 

New Material for their Solution. A 

plea for thoroughness of investigation 

addressed to churchmen and scholars. 

London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. 271. 

ARTICLES 
Buppg, Kari. On the Relations of Old 

Testament Science to the Allied De- 

partments and to Science in General. 

American Journal of Theology, Jan- 

uary, 1905, pp. 76-go. 

An address delivered on September 22, 1904, 
before the Congress of Arts and Sciences in St. 
Louis, setting forth clearly the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Old Testament study and definitely out- 
lining the scope of Old Testament science. 
Curtiss, S. I. The Origin of Sacrifice 

among the Semites as Deduced from 

Facts Gathered among Syrians and 

Arabs. Expositor, December, 1904, 

pp. 461-72. 


Sxipwith, G. H. The Origins of the 
_ Religion of Israel. Jewish Quarterly 
Review, October, 1904, pp. 57-64. 


Morrartt, JAMEs. Literary Illustrations 
of Ecclesiastes. Expositor, December, 
1904, Pp. 432-39; January, 1905, pp. 
77-80. 

Gopsey, A.H. The Soul of Habakkuk. 
Methodist Review, November-Decem- 
ber, 1904, pp. 866-78. 


BELLELI, L. The High-Priest’s Proces- 
sion on the Day of Atonement. Jew- 
ish Quarterly Review, October, 1904, 
pp. 163-67. : 

Saycr, A.H. The Babylonian and the 
Biblical Accounts of the Creation. 
American Journal of Theology, Jan- 
uary, 1905, pp- 

A brief exposition of the content of the Babylo- 
nian creation tablets, and a comparison of them with 
the Biblical narrative, resulting in the conclusion 
that the latter are directly dependent upon the 
former, though greatly superior in mora! and reli- 
gious content, and that the knowledge of the Baby- 
lonian story came to the Hebrews in the days of 
Moses. 
ReppatH, H. A. Mythological Terms 

in the LXX. American Journal of 

Theology, January, 1905, Ppp. 34-44- 

The chief results of this study are (1) that there 
was much idolatry and superstition in the outlying 
parts of Judah, even in late post-exilic days; (2) 
that the later post-exilic Jews, through their con- 
stant intercourse with Greek-speaking peoples, 

d a wide knowledge of foreign beliefsSand 
superstitions. 

SmitH, G. A. Zion: the city of David. 
Expositor, January, 1905, pp. I- 
15. 

Gray, G. BUCHANAN. The Steppes of 
Moab. Expositor, January, 1905, pp. 
68-76. 
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BOOKS 

Woop, Irvinc F. The Spirit of God in 
Biblical Literature. New York: Arm- 
strong, 1904. Pp. xiv+280. 

An historical study of the conception of the spirit 
of God from the earliest Hebrew period to the end 
of New Testament times, as reflected in the canon- 
ical Scriptures and the more important contem- 
porary literature. Less technical in method of 
presentation than the essay of Mr. Schoemaker 
mentioned in this department, August, 1904. 
Jounson, E.H. The Holy Spirit Then 

and Now. Philadelphia: American 

Baptist Publication Society, 1904. 

Pp. 308. $r. 

Cook, P. Jesus of Nazareth, the Anoint- 
ed of God; or, The Inner History of a 
Consecrated Life. Chicago: Revell, 
1904. Pp. 136. $1. 

Ross, D. M. The Teaching of Jesus. 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1904; imported by 
Scribner. Pp. 212. $0.60. 

Knicut,G.H. The Master’s Questions 
to His Disciples. New York: Arm- 
strong, 1904. Pp. xv+367. $1.50. 
Devotional meditations. 

SMITH, JoHN. The Magnetism of Christ; 
A Study of Our Lord’s Missionary 
Methods. New York: Armstrong, 
1904. Pp. viii+336. $1.75. 

Ramsay, W. M. The Letters to the 
Seven Churches of Asia, and Their 
Place in the Plan of the Apocalypse. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 
Professor Ramsay’s recent Expositor articles are 

here wrought into a volume, which his archzologi- 

cal and historical skill makes of peculiar interest. 
ARTICLES 

Cooke, R. J. The Virgin Birth of Our 
Lord. Methodist Review, November- 
December, 1904, pp. 849-57. 

Cuapwick, G. A. The Virgin Birth. 
Expositor, January, 1905, pp. 50-59. 

BARTLET, VERNON. Mark the “Curt- 
Fingered” Evangelist. Journal of 
Theological Studies, October, 1904, 


pp. 121-24. 


That the more biographical, and less didactic, 
Gospel of Mark Won its way anciently to a place 
side by side with Matthew and Luke was due less 
to any historical or ethical instinct in the early 
church than to the tradition connecting that gospel] 
with Peter. The epithet ‘‘curt-fingered,” applied 
to Mark by Hippolytus and others after him, re- 
flects the ancient depreciative estimate of his 
gospel as ‘‘curtailed,” rather than any physical 
peculiarity of Mark’s own. 

Briccs, CHARLES A. The Use of the 
Logia of Matthew in the Gospel of 
Mark. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. XXITI, Part II, 1904, pp. 191-210. 
‘*The Logia of St. Matthew contained only the 

sayings of Jesus in the form of Hebrew Wisdom, 

and not his parables, or his discussions in the form 
of Halacha. .... They contained no historical 
narrative whatsoever. . . . . They were written in 

Hebrew, the religious language of the Jews of the 

first century of our era, and not in Aramaic. .. . . 

The Gospel of Mark, in my opinion, was originally 

written in the Hebrew language by St. Mark, the 

companion of St. Peter, for Jewish Christians. 13 

was soon after translated into Greek, and additions 

were made from other sources. It was subse- 
quently edited by a third hand, which gave it its 
present form.” The logia, which Professor Briggs 
identifies by their gnomic character and strophic 
and parallel form, he considers to have been ab- 
sent from the original Hebrew Mark, but to have 
been introduced into it here and there ‘‘for topical 
reasons’’ by the second and third hands which 
worked upon that gospel. A thorough examina- 
tion of the synoptic problem will, we believe, to a 


- Jarge extent invalidate this ingenious theory. 


MackintosH, Rosert. The Dawn of 
the Messianic Consciousness. I. Ex- 
pository Times, January, 1905, pp. 157, 
158. 

A study of the inward experience of Jesus con- 
nected with his baptism and temptation. 

Barry, - Poitures. On Luke 15:25, 
cupgwria, Bagpipe. Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XXIII, Part II, 1904, 
pp. 180-90. 

After examining a wide range of passages in 
which the word cvzdwrvia or its Latin equivalent 
occurs, Mr. Barry urges for Luke 15:25 the trans- 
lation ‘the heard bagpipe and dancing.” 

Meyer, H. H. John, Son of Zebedee, 
Author of the Fourth Gospel. Metho- 
dist Review, November-December, 


1904, PP. 921-32. 
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Evex those who agree with Mr. Meyer’s con- 
clusions rust be impatient with his method of de- 
fending them. 

MarcouioutH, D. S. The Historical 
Character of Jesus of Nazareth. Ex- 
positor, December, 1904, pp. 401-12. 
The attacks of Mr. J. M. Robertson upon the 

historical character of Jesus aré subjected by Pro- 

fessor Margoliouth to an historical criticism, with 
results highly disastrous to Mr. Robertson’s posi- 
tions. 

Rosinson, B. W. Some Elements of 
Forcefulness in Jesus’ Comparisons. 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 
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